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CONCLUSION OF CHAPTER IV. 

Sylvester, during the whole of this time, was 
sleeping soundly on the sofa. He had been 
prevailed upon by his aunt to lie down imme- 
diately after he had made that apology for a 
breakfast; and, as, when he rose, which was 
not until just before dinner, he ate heartily 
Ph all his fond aunt’s apprehensions van- 
ished. 

He still, however, looked very languid and 
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) pale; and, in order to raise his spirits, she re- 
lated what had occurred to her reverend friend, 
and then dwelt more at large upon the myste- 
ries which characterised the preceding might; 
and after having indulged in a variety of conjec- 
tures, of which the majority were very ingenious, 

| she ordered the chaise, took him ont for a drive, 








suggest, to amuse and to cheer him in the even- 





| and then made every effort that affection could 
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About nine o’clock, however, feeling very 
much fatigued, he retired to rest. Aunt Elean- 
or in general went to bed at ten, and so did the 
servants, usually; but on this particular occa- 
sion, cook and Mary—peace between them and 
Judkins not having been proclaimed—=sat alone 
till past eleven, over a bright kitchen fire, con- 
versing on the subject of recent events, and re- 
lating a variety of ghost stories to each other in 
justification of their respective views. These | 
stories, which are always of a deeply interest- 
ing character, made them shudder; and, as 
some of them were indeed awful, they were in- 
pired with so much dread, that they both felt 
extremely unwilling tomove. They had, more- 
over, been so intent upon these tales of the ima- 
gination, that the candle burned down to the 
socket unperceived; for while cook, who re- 
tained the poker in her hand, kept on stirring 
the fire continually, Mary’s eyes were fixed upon 
the brightest of the coals, in which she detected 
with much ingenuity the outlines of divers ex- 
traordinary faces. 

At length, the wick, deserted by that pure 
flame which had enveloped it so long, and b 
which it had been so uninterruptedly warmed, 
sighed forth its dying breath. Cook smelt this: 
it reached her nostrils first; and, as experience 
had taught her to know in an instant what it 
was, she turned, on the impulse of the moment, 
with the view of consigning it at once to the 
fire. She had scarcely, however, touched the 
candlestick which contained it, when her blood 
chilled with horror, for she heard distinctly 
footsteps appreaching. Mary heard those foot- 
steps, too; but they had not time to glance at 
each other, before the kitchen door abso- 
lutely opened, and they beheld a tall figure en- 
veloped in asheet. They tried to scream, but 
could not: terror had struck them dumb. 
They had risen from their seats, but stood ut- 
terly appalled. 

The figure, apparently unconscious of their 

resence, now glided gradually through the 
Fitchen, and turning into the passage which 
led to the pantry, disappeared. But, although 
they could not see it then, neither could speak, 
for they plainly heard it still. 

Anon the figure again appeared, and their 
blood grew apparently colder than before ; aud 
while their strained eyeballs seemed ready to 
burst, they stood as if to that particular spot 
they had been absolutely riveted! Still the 
apparition seemed not to perceive them: it 
glided, without turning its head, back to the 
door at which it had entered, and when it had 
closed it with the utmost care, they saw the ap- 
palling spectre no more. 

Now, although they were still half-dead with | 
fright, and continued to tremble with unexam- | 
pled violence, the very instant the figure had | 
vanished, and all had become quite silent again, 
they simultaneously uttered a series of screams, 
of the loudest and most piercing character.— 
[See Engraving in our last No.] 

Sleeping, as , did, immediately over the 
kitchen, Judkins heard these frightful screams, 
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by the light of the moon, he perceived indis- 
tinctly, the figure approaching, he rushed back 
again without any loss of time; and, having 
locked his door in the twinkling of an eye, 
buried himself beneath the bedclothes in a 
state of indescribable terror. 

The short space of time which the whole of 
this occupied, was indeed amazing. He had 
never displayed so much alacrity before—he 
had never in his lite made so much haste. 
Under any other conceivable circumstances, he 
must have been utterly astonished at himself! 
he stopped for nothing—he was wonderfully 
active; no one who knew him could, for a mo- 
ment, have imagined that he had so much ac- 
tivity in him. 

The screaming, however, continued still; 
and, at length, Aunt Eleanor, throwing acloak 
around her, descended with her night-lamp, to 
ascertain the cause. She experienced no dif- 
ficulty, of course, in discovering from what 
particular part of the house those screams pro- 
ceeded: she knew at once that they came 
from the kitchen, and hence, to the kitchen she 

uickly repaired; but the moment she lifted 
the latch of the door, cook and Mary sank upon 
their knees, and convulsively buried their 
faces in their hands. 

“Why, what in the name of goodness,” said 
Aunt Eleanor, “can be the meaning of all this! 
cook—Mary—Mary! Answer me; instantly— 
what does it mean?” 

Cook, who at first imagined that the figure 
had returned, now summoned sufficient courage 
to raise her head; and the first words she ut- 
tered, were—“ The gho-o-o-ost !” 

“The what!” cried Aunt Eleanor. 

“Oh, ma’am!” said Mary; “oh, my good 

ious me! Oh, we've been frightened to 
death, ma’am—a ghost has been here, ma’am— 
a real ghost! oh!” 

“Nonsense, Mary ; how can you be so sim- 
ple?” 

“We saw it come in, ma’am,”’: interposed 
cook, “and we saw it go out. Oh, it was— 
horrid !” 

“Tut, tat—what on earth can be the matter 
with you both ?”’ 

“We saw it, ma’am—indeed we did !—we 
both of us saw it, ma’am, with our own eyes!” 

“You saw it in imagination, merely. But 
how is it that you are not in bed before this ?— 
Why it’s half-past eleven o’clock! Have you 
both been asleep?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied cook, “ Mary and me 
have been talking.” 

“T perceive—I perceive it all clearly ; you 
have been talking about ghosts: now tell me 
the truth, is it not so?” 

“We had been talking about what we'd 
heard, ma’am; but as to this! I never saw any- 
thing plainer in my lite.” 

“Ridiculous, cook: Iam surprised that a per- 
son of your years should not know better !— 
What's that!” she exclaimed, on hearing a noise 
above, produced apparently by the falling of 
some heavy weight. ‘Ring the gardener’s bell. 


and conceiving, from their nature, that they || There is something going on, which I don’t un- 


did, in reality, mean something, he leaped out 


of bed, and rushed into the passage; but as, 
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derstand. Ring the bell.” 
“Ye-e-es ma’am,” said Mary, who, having 
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been filled with fresh alarm by the noise above, 
was afraid to move even to the rope—“ I am so 
frightened !”’ 

Aunt Eleanor herself rang the bell, but no 
answer was returned. She rang it again with 
additional violence, and again !—and again !— 
still no answer. She couldn’t of course, pretend 
to account for it. She thought it very strange ; 
and as the world at large may also think it 
strange, it will be, perhaps, as well at once to 
explain the real cause. 


It has been already stated that it was not 
long before Judkins got into bed again. Nor 
was it. He gotin any how. Nor did he care 
how !—he wasn’t particular. His object was 
to get into bed, and he got in. But, being ex- 
tremely anxious to conceal himself effectually, 
he darted beneath the clothes, which were all 
on one side, and there lay for a time motionless 
upon the very brink of the bedstead. 


Of this || 





fact, however, he was perfectly unconscious, 
and therefore, when he did attempt to turn, be 


fell heavily upon the floor. That the ghost had | 
|| capable, they implored her to believe that they 


induced this, he at that awful moment had not 
the slightest doubt. But he was into bed again | 
in an instant, and there—of course utterly heed- 
less of the bell—he remained in perfect silence, 
until his mistress, tired of ringing, came up to 
his bedroom door and knocked. 

‘‘ Judkins started! The knock alone seemed 





“Qh,” replied Judkins, who felt very ill, 
“the house is haunted: I know it is.—I’ve 
seen,” he added, in a harsh unearthly whis- 

r, “I’ve seen a horrid ghost.” 

‘‘ Where?” said Aunt Eleanor, “I have real- 
ly no patience with you: where did you see 
it?” 

“‘There !” replied Judkins, still in a whisper, 
pointing to the passage with startling effect, 
“ There !” 

“ Are you all mad!” exclaimed Aunt Elea- 
nor, perceiving that they looked towards the 
passage, as if apprehensive of the “ ghost’s” re- 
appearance ; “or it is all done to alarm me 7— 
‘oe is,’ she added, with an expression of 

intensity, “there is something I fear, beneath 
eo surface of this. If you have any bad de- 
| sign—if you are actuated by any unhallowed 
| notions—if you have conspired together with 
the view of accomplishing any wicked object— 
pray, before you retire to rest, that heaven may 





| turn your hearts !”’ 


With all the eloquence of which they were 


were attached to her sincerely—that they had 
been, and would continue to be faithful to the 
last—and that the proceedings of that awful 
night, were ascribable, justly, to no wicked mo- 
tive—no base conspiracy—no bad design. 

“‘T will speak to you all,” she observed, “in 





to convulse his whole frame. “Oh!” he ex- || the morning; but if—I say if/—you have con- 
claimed, “what have I done? what have 1 | spired together with any wicked object in 
done? what have I done?” || view, may heaven forgive you. Good night.” 

“‘ Judkins!” said his mistress, but as she had || She then returned to her chamber and lock- 
caught cold, her voice was not sufficiently clear |! ed the door, leaving them greatly distressed at 
to be recognised, “ Judkins !” | the idea of its being supposed that they had en- 

“Leave me,” he continued, “for heaven’s ! tered into any such conspiracy. They very 
sake leave me! I know I’m a miserable sin- || soon, however, reverted to the ghost, when 
ner, butleaveme! Gosomewhere else: you've } Judkins exclaimed, with all the fervor at his 
mistaken the room: indeed you have: you || command—“ If I didn’t see it, why I didn’t; 
have, I assure you!” | ” 





| but if Ldidn’t—I’m dumb! 
When Mary and cook—who had followed ||“ We saw it, too,” said cook. 

their mistress closely, for then they would not |} ‘ You did?” 

have lost sight of her for the world—heard these ||“ It came into the kitchen 

awful words uttered, they felt quite convinced “ Didn't it look horrid ?” 

that, whatever mistake the ghost might have “Oh, hideous? Did you see it’s face ?” 

made, he was then in the room with Judkins. 
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They were sure of it!—perfectly sure :—and 
conceiving that their mistress must have inspir- 
ed the same conviction, they implored her, in 
trembling whispers to retire. But no!—her 
mind was firm! She was resolved to know, if 
possible, the cause of this delusion, and, there- 
fore, knocked loudly again at the door. 

“Oh, pray go away,” said Judkins, bitterly, 
“ pray do!” 

“« Judkins !”” exclaimed Aunt Eleanor, “ Jud- 
kins !—’tis I !—your mistress !” 

“You, ma’am! Oh, thank heaven! is it 
you?” 

“Yes, ’tisI. What is the matter? 
yourself instantly, and open the door.” 


Judkins, who felt of course greatly relieved, 
threw off the bedclothes, and slipped on his 
smalls, but when, pale and trembling, he open- 
ed the door, his countenance bore still an ex- 
pression of terror. 

‘“What is this, Judkins?”” demanded Aunt 
Eleanor, “ what can be the meaning of it all?” 


Dress 





“The figure was quite enough for me. 
| think I see it now!” 

““ Where !” cried Mary. 
enus. Where?” 

‘‘No, no; I mean that I shall never forget it! 
But let us go to bed: missis is angry—I leee 
she’s angry; I never saw her angry before— 
| bat I’m sure she’s no cause! One may be 
| wrong—two may be wrong—but we can’t all 
| be wrong. We all of us saw it; nothing can 
get over that! But, good night—good night.” 

Cook and Mary then vetleal and when, with 
hearts still full cf fear, they had got into bed, 
Mary went to sleep with this expression on her 
lips “I’m sure I shall not get a wink to-night.” 

Now while these scenes were being enacted 
at the cottage, dreadful excitement prevailed 
near the church, and as it is essential to the due 
appreciation of the cause of this excitement, 
that the whole of the particulars should be 
known, it will be correct to state those particu- 
lars here, with the names of the persons excited, 


“Oh don’t fright- 








_ It happened then, that on that very evening, 
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a party of influential men had assembled ata | 
house, of which the sign was “ ‘The Crumpet | 
und Crown.” ‘This party consisted of Messrs. 
Blinkum, Pokey, Bobber, Snorkins, and Quocks, 
who were joined by another highly influential 
person, named Obadiah Drant, who was really 
an immense politician !—who could tell what 
the Emperor of China thought, and what were 
the strictly private feelings of the Czar—who 
had the faculty of going over much more ground 
in the space of five minutes, than the wander- 
ing Jew ever did in five years—and whose inti- 
mate associaies appeared to be persons, whom 
he called Billy Pitt, Harry Brougham, Johnny 
Russell, Charley Fox, and Bobby Peel. 

It may moreover be remarked—for it is re- 
markable—that in England we very seldom 
meet with a church without perceiving a public- 
house at hand. Sumetimes it is opposite, some- 
times next door, and sometimes even in the 
very churchyard. But whatever the relative 
positions may be, they are almost invariably 
found to be within a few yards of each other, 
as if every inhabitant, like every representative 
of Cato, were expected to exclaim, “ My bane 
and antidote are both before me!’ Some, in- 
deed, may ascribe this remarkable association 
to the spirits, and some may attribute it solely 
to the beer ; to some it may suggest the idea of 
those bosom friends—brandy and _ bitters— 
while others may imagine that the common an- | 
nouncement of “Good entertainment for man 
and beast,” refers to the two establishments; 
but whatever may be the meaning of this as- 
sociation, it is perfectly certain that the Crum- 
pet and Crown was within twenty yards of the 
church—that the party assembled at the Crum- 
pet and Crown had to go through that very 
churchyard—and that although the house was 
usually closed at ten, the argument in which 
they were engaged was not finished at eleven. 
They had still one little point to settle ; a point, 
which they felt it to be their duty to settle be- 
fore they parted, it being neither more nor less 
than “‘ How the country could be saved from a 
sanguinary revolution?” Mr. Blinkum con- 
tended that unless a law was passed to protect 
the British butcher, an universal slaughter 
would be inevitable. Mr. Bobber thought that 
a poll-tax might avert it. Mr. Pokey begged 
to say, and to have it understood, that it could 
be averted only by an equitable adjustment ; 
and while Mr. Snorkins declared it to be his un- 
bought opinion, that it was to be done by an al- 
teration in the iron trade alone, Mr. Quocks 
maintained that it could be done only by an im- 
mediate and unconditional repeal of the corn- 
laws. Eventually, however, Mr Obadiah Drant 
recapitulated the various arguments adduced, 
and having summed up with all his characteris- 
tic perspicuity, delivered his judgment to the 
effect that—Nothing could save this mighty 
nation from one chaotic mass of unextinguisha- 
ble flames ! 

The point in question having thus been de- 
cided to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, 
the party broke up; and all, with the exception 
of Obadiah, who would have a glass at the bar, 








left the house, and proceeded homewards 
through the churchyard. 


The churchyard! To the contemplative, 
how awful is a churchyard at midnight, when a 
solemn stillness pervades the scene over which, 
for a time, Death reigns triumphant! Who, 
without inspiring feelings of awe, can, at such a 
time reflect, that beneath the surface of that sol- 
emn scene, hearts that have throbbed with love, 
sympathy, and joy, and those from which 
sprang only baseness and crime, together per- 
ish ?—that the marrowless bones of the noble 
and the base, the virtuous and the vicious, the 
intellectual and the animal, the lofty and the 
lowly, the generous and the selfish, the philan- 
thropist and the misanthrope, lie levelled: 
some fleshless, some crumbled into dust, some 
crumbling fast, and some cased in corruption 
still ; but all levelled, or distinguished only by 
the vanity of the living ; while Death, upon the 
loftiest tomb, sits grinning at the distinction, 
conscious that they @re all levelled, and that 
thus they will remain till the last trump shall 
sound, when his power will cease for ever ¢ 

Perhaps no one. But to those who had just 
left the Crumpet and Crown this scene was not 
awful at all. These reflections then did not 
occur to them—they didn’t reflect upon an 
thing of the sort. They were all at f 
thoughtless, careless, fearless: that is, they 
feared nothing, seeing nothing to fear: they 
were joyous, merry, happy, generous, friendly, 
and affectionate. But when they had got half 
way across the churchyard, Pokey, who was 
somewhat in advance of the rest, started back, 
with a look of horror, and with frightful effect 
exclaimed, “ What’s that ?” 

“ What’s what /—What do you mean?” de- 
manded Snorkins. 

“Look there !” returned Pokey, with vehem- 
ence, pointing to a tall, white figure, which ap- 
peared to be contemplating the tombs. 

And they did look there: and on the instant 
terror seized thein. Two ran back to the 
Crumpet and Crown, and the rate at which they 
ran surpassed everything on record in the an- 
nals of running ; but the rest didn’t run because 
they couldn’t. They stood, as if struck with 
paralysis; they were as pale as any spectre 
could hope to be; and while their hearts ceas- 
ed to perform their natural functions, and their 
quivering lips were livid with fear, their knees 
smote each other with a species of violence al- 
together unexampled. Well, what was to be 
done? There it was: a real, regular ghost! 
There was no mistake about it; there couldn’t 
exist two opinions on the subject; but what 
was to be done? Should they run ?—they 
couldn’t. Should they call out ?—they couldn’t. 
Well, were they to stop there and watch till it 
vanished? They didn’t at all like to do so, but 
what else could they do? Nothing. There 
they remained, and while they were there, in 
a state of speechless terror, Obadiah Drant, be- 
ing a valiant man, on hearing the facts of the 
case stated by Bobber and Quocks, who had 
run back so bravely to the Crumpet and Crown, 
seized a carving-knife which lay near a huge 
round of beef, and while flourishing it boldly, 
declared with that vehemence for which he 
was distinguished, that as he cared no more for 


a ghost than he did for Bobby Peel, he’d go at 
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once and “settle the swell!” which really was 
a very irreverent expression, and therefore ex- 
tremely incorrect. But, seeing such valor dis- 
played, Legge, the landlord, who had never 
seen a ghost, but who had a great desire to see 
one, did offer to accompany Obadiah Drant, and, 
despite the remonstrances of Mrs. Legge, ac- 
tually quitted the house with him, Jeaving 
Bobber and Qnocks to fill Mrs. Legge’s mind 
with all sorts of horrors. 

Legge, however, on reaching the churchyard, 





perceived that Obadiah somewhat relaxed, | 


and, on mentioning this with all the delicacy 


of which he was capable, Obadiah pronounced | 


this opinion :—That as spectres were “ not sen- 


sible to feeling as to sight,” it would not be at | 


alla fair match. Still—with an assumption of 
heart—he weut on: but he had no 
reached the spot on which his friends stood, 
and beheld the white figure distinctly before 
him, than the carving-knife dropped, and he 


| 





when they felt perfectly sure that it was gone, 
they went to the door again, in order to watch 
it. But it was not gone, although it was going, 
which was, in their judgment, the next best 
thing. They, therefore, did watch it—nay, 
they even followed it—at a most respectful dis- 
tance it is true—still they followed it, and con- 
tinued to follow it, for nearly twenty yards! 
when it vanished—they couldn’t tell how; but 
it vanished—and that, too, into Aunt Eleanor’s 
cottage! One thought he saw it walk through 
the brick wall; another conceived that it flew 
through the window; a third felt convinced 
that it opened the door; a fourth imagined that 
it darted through the panels; but on the one 
grand peint, they were all agreed—they all 


} saw it enter the cottage. 
valor, which, was, in reality, a stranger to his || 


fell upon his knees, which would not then al- 


low him to stand. 


: 
But Legge, who assumed nothing, was com- | 


paratively calm. He saw the figure and be- 
lieved it to be a spirit, and therefore his heart 
did not beat with its wonted regularity, still, 
compared with the rest, he was tranquil and 
firm. He even proposed to approach the 
“spirit,” and to ascertain, if possible, why it 
had appeared ; but no one would accompany 
him—not one could accompany him—and, hav- 


ing at home a wife and five children, he didn’t | 


think it would be exactly prudent for him to go 
alone. 

“But come, come !” said he, “ we have noth- 
ing tofear. We have murdered no one, robbed 
no one, injured no one—why should we fear? 
It will not harm us. It may have something to 
communicate—some secret, perhaps, which, 
until it has been revealed, will not allow it to 
rest. Let us go.” 


At this moment the figure—which, during 
the whole of the time, had been moving slowly 
from tomb to tomb—came towards them ; but, 
as it advanced, they simultaneously receded, 
and continued to recede, looking constantly be- 
hind them, until’they reached the gate, which 
they had no sooner passed, than, making them- 
selves up for one grand effort, they darted to- 
wards the Crumpet and Crown with all the en- 
ergy at their command. 


The figure, notwithstanding this, continued 
toadvance. Itseemed to be in no haste what- 
ever !—it took its own time ; and, having passed 
the gate, appeared to have made up its mind to 
look inat the Crumpet and Crown. But the 
moment they perceived this apparent inclina- 
tion on the part of the “spectre,” they closed 
the door, locked it, shot both the bolts, and then 
rushed to the window in a state of breathless 
anxiety. They were not, however, kept here 
in that state long: they had in fact scarcely 
reached the window, when they saw it pass 
slowly and solemnly by, without appearing 
even to notice the house—which was a comfort 
to them all: they breathed again and were 
azain courageous—indeed so courageous that 
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And didwit they pity Aunt Eleanor? Yes! 
even from their souls they pitied her; but— 
they returned to the Crumpet and Crown. 

“Well!” said Mr. Pokey, “ I never see such 
a job in my lite. And didn’t it smell?” 

‘“‘] smelt nothing,” observed the landlord. 

“What, not brimstone ?” 

“No: not a bit of it.” 

“‘T can’t say as I smelt brimstone,” interpos- 
ed Mr. Bobber: “it seemed like the burning of 
charcoal, to me !” 

“Charcoal!” exclaimed Mr. Blinkum; “ it 
was just, for all the world, like burnt bones. 
You get the leg-bone of a bullock, and burn it, 
and see if it won’t smell—oh—offal! and it 
stands to reason, that if the bones of a bullock 
smell, the bones of a man also will smell like- 
wise.” 

“ But has a spirit bones?” demanded Mr. 
Bobber. 

“Why, if it hadn’t, you fool, how could it 
hold together. A spirit is a skeleton—it must 
be a skeleton, because spirits have no flesh.” 

“What do you call it a spirit for?” inquired 
Mr. Quocks. 

“Why, what do you call it?” 

“ A ghost, to be sure.” 

“A ghost !” said Mr. Pokey. 
wision !” 

“« Nonsense '”’ exclaimed Mr. Snorkins ; *‘ it’s 
a apparition—that’s what it is—and I'll bet you 
glasses round of it—come.” 

Hereupon Mr. Legge interposed an observa- 
tion to the effect, that half the difference be- 
tween ghosts, spirits, visions, and apparitions, 
wasn’t much; but Obadiah, te whom nothing 
could be unknown, and who was consequently 
conversant with every species of spectre, con- 
tended loudly that the difference between 
them was as great as the difference between 
those familiar friends of his, Billy Pit, Harry 
Brougham, Johnny Russell, and Bobby Peel. 
He, moreover, learnedly enlarged upon this ; 
and, having adduced innumerable analogous 
cases, concluded by observing, with the view 
of proving the distinction beyond all doubt, that 
the appearance of “ Billy Pitt” would be a 
spirit—that of “ Harry Brougham” a vision 
that of “ Bobby Peel’? an apparition—and that 
of “ Johnny Russel” a ghost. 

Meanwhile, the agitation of Mrs. Legge was 
excessive. Nothing could surpass it! nothing 
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ever equalled it! 
never should be able to get through the night. 
The state of her nerves was altogether frightful! 
Twenty times during the discussion had she 
begged of them to leave, but in vain: they 
could not be prevailed upon to move—they 
were perfectly deaf to her entreaties, so long 
as she continued to supply their demands; but 
when she at length announced her firm deter- 
mination that they shouldn’t have another drop 
in her house that night, if she knew it, — 
made up their minds to go round by the road, 
shook Legge by the hand, and departed. 
To be continued. 
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THE SLUGGARD’s ADDRESS TO THE SUN. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

He turned him o’er upon his bed, 
And slothful looked around : 

And half-way raised his weary head, 
Then sank to sleep profound! 

He heeded not the matin call 
Of early chanticleer ; 

And freedom from deep skumber’s thrall, 
Deemed freedom bought too dear ! 


Anon he oped his heavy eyes, 
And fixed them on the sun, 
Who, passing onward through the skies, 
One-fourth his course had run; 
And looking dimly on his rays, 
He heaved an idle sigh ; 
And then essayed, in feeble lays, 
This vague soliloquy ! 


“Thou mighty orb, which God has given, 
To warm the fertile earth, 
I never in the cool of even, 
Would under-rate thy worth : 
Thou then dost cast a languor o’er 
These mortal frames of ours, 
And mak’ st us value still the more, 
Calm sleep in fragrant bowers! 


** But wherefore, wherefore art thou come, 
So early in the morn? 

Thou mak’st me know my cruel doom, 
Thou tell’st my hopes forlorn! 

For since thou'rt there, I must arise, 
And leave my downy bed ; 

(And then he rubbed his drowsy eyes, 
And lifted up his head :) 

Ah! now I see thou’rt risen high, 
My slumbering must be o'er; 

(Anon he heaved a deep-drawn sigh, 
And gently reached the floor!) 


“OQ fain 1 would, that where thou wert 
At the mid hour of night, 

Some Joshua in the art expert, 
Nor wanting in the might, 

Had bid thee stay for half a day,— 
Or better—half a year: 

I'd sleep on then, nor waken when 
Crowed loudly chanticleer !” 


Certain she was that she 


' 


Again he took him to his bed, 
Delighted with the thought, 
And soon the power of speech had fled, 
Nor could he think of ought; 
But dreams and sporting fantasies, 
Were floating round his brain, 
And Sol reached our antipodes, 
Ere he awoke again. 
REMINISCENCES OF A VOYAGE. 
BY THE EDITOR, 
(Continued from page 106.) 
To obtain a perfect knowledge of the 
inconveniences of a sea voyage, you must 
spend a day with the steerage passengers. 
They always, to use a common but strange 
expression, ‘find themselves’; that is the 
ship provides them with nothing but the 
bare space they occupy when they lie down 
to sleep, and the use of the “galley” or 
cook’s fire, and a certain quantity of water 
per diem. Hence they have to furnish 
themselves with all eatables, cooking appa- 
ratus, bedding &c., &c., and to perform all 
dormitory and culinary duties themselves, 
for no willing steward or stewardess obeys 
their behests. There are by our line of 
packet ships, generally, vast crowds of emi- 
grants, and the scene between decks is, I be- 
lieve, sometimes painful rather than ludi- 
crous. But by the Ranger the case was 
different. She was not, strictly speaking, a 
passenger ship, and yet had superior accom- 
modations for steerage passengers. Large, 
airy and reomy, was the space allotted for 
this purpose, so much so indeed, that as 
there were but two passengers there, and 
our cabin was small, we usedtospend much 
of our time between decks, engaged in vari- 
ous occupations and amusements, and here 
many a laughable mishap occurred, which 
for a while, served to break the monotony 
of our every day adventures. Let me intro- 
duce you, gentle reader, into this depart- 
ment, where you will find in addition tothe 
persons already known to you, an old man 
named Watson and his grand-daughter 
Mary Ann. On each side, after descending 
the companion ladder, are ranged four berths 
arrayed in double tiers, composed of plain 
deal planks, and measuring some six feet 
four inches, by five feet wide. Each of 
these berths is intended for two persons, and 
is so occupied when there is the usual 
complement of passengers. In this case, 








however, Watson and his grand-daughter 
each occupied one, and in others were pla- 
ced various chests or boxes containing wear- 
ing apparel, edible materials and other pro- 
perties. And now let us see old Watson’s 
‘pleasures of a day.” ’Tis morn, and the 





} man corporeal, refreshed by slumbers, now 
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presses his claim for support and sustenance. 
Morever seven bells has struck, and now or 
never can he have the use of the galley to 
boil his kettle. Thenoble Rangerin whose 
very bowels he is entombed, has been strug- 
gling all night with contrary winds, and now 
fairly roused, and twisting and writhing with 
vexation, is leaping over the billows, or dash- 
ing into the mountain waves until every tim- 
ber quivers with the strife. The man at 
the wheel is guiding and curbing the impet- 
uous creature, who, vexed with the restraint, 
and mad with the constant goading of the 
fierce winds, rears and plunges amid the 
hissing mountains of treacherous waves.— 
Yet hunger must be satisfied, and poor Wat- 


son takes his kettle in his hand, and essays |) 


to reach the galley. 


alas! it yields to his grasp, and loosing his 








| 


| 


He reaches midships | 


: 
—staggers—eagerly seizes a pendant rope— || 


| 


over a quantity of rice in its hurry. 


equilibrium, ‘‘down comes poor Watson and || 
| 


kettle, and all.”” The lid flies off, the water 
flies out, and just asthe poor fellow is recov- 
ering his perpendicular, the seasweeps over 
him and drenches him to the skin. But as 
‘faint heart never won fair lady” so neither 
would an irresolute steerage passenger on a 
stormy voyage ever win a meal, and joining 
like a good fellow, in our merriment at his 
expense—for well he knows that he too will 
have his “time to laugh’—he refills his 
kettle, and becoming more circumspect be- 
cause of his former failure, he this time con- 
trives to gain his ends, and returns below 
with the boiling water. Near his berth, and 
close up to the bulkhead, are a couple of 
chests or boxes, placed athwart-ships and 
*‘cleeted down,” which serve him and Mary 
Ann as breakfast tables, dining tables, kitch- 
en tables, &c., &c., and seated on one of 
these, and clinging to the bulkhead, lest he 
should be pitched into unknown regions, he 
with laudable tenacity holds the precious 
kettle, whilst the merry gigling maiden pre- 
pares the indispensable e/cet@ras, and break- 
fastis begun. Lowering himselfto the floor, 
that he may convert his seat into a table, he 
places his legs crosswise, and holds in their 
awkward embrace the can containing his 
coffee, (for cups and saucers are out of the 
question for economy’s sake—they would 
not last many days,) lest it should be too 
suddenly transformed intoa ‘‘dear departed 
one.” Holding still by one hand to some 
fixture near him, with the other and his 
teeth he breaks some biscuit into the cof- 
fee, which “delightful task” being accom- 
plished, he raises the can to his lips, when 
the vessel gives a sudden lurch, and poor 
Watson and his can, and its contents, float 
off to the opposite side, and he not only rea- 
lizes the truth of the old saw 








| jar of salt! 


! 
| 
1 
| 
| 


*There’s many a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip,’ 


but finds that in the short journey he has 
just performed, by some strange and mys- 
terious process, a fomentation has been ap- 
plied to his person, which he cannot but 
think was applied rather too hot. Nor is 
this all. The same kick that “sped him 
on his way’’ so unexpectedly, also upset his 
box of digestible commodities, and rolling 
it as if it were a merestraw, along the floor, 
finally burst open the lid, and spread the 
contents abroad in sweet confusion. A 
large jar of sugar, on the principle of self- 
preservation, had commingled with a small 
A bottle of vinegar, which had 
burst its sides with laughter at the scene, 
being no longer able to contain itself, had 
fallen on a bag of flour for support, running 
A pack- 
et of tea had hid itself in a large jar of pic- 
kles, while a flask of brandy, in the buoy- 
ancy of ardent spirits, had taken the oppor- 
tunity of transferring its warm affections to 
a mild insipid package of arrow-root, and 
being accepted on the principle that silence 
gives consent, they had become inseparably 
united. 
And thus it was 


‘From morn till noon, from noon to dewy eve,’ 


and ever and anon, the sea would come 
rushing down the hatchway, and seemed to 
take a malicious pleasure in inundating the 
poor fellow’s berth. 

I well remember one night in particular, 
asa scene of storm, and tempest, and uproar. 
The day had not been unusually stormy, 
yet there was a heavy swell upon the sea 
from the North West, which betokened a 
gale somewhere in that quarter. Yet the 
evening was calm, save occasional gusts, 
which suddenly, and somewhat angrily asI 
then thought, swept across us. The suu 
had set with great splendor, and after gazing 
at his glories until he sank beyond the hori- 
zon, I had retired to the cabin, and was 
about to make a few memoranda in my note 
book, when the captain’s attention was cal- 
led to the sudden fall of the barometer.— 
The watch below had been roused and those 
on deck were about to turn in, when the 
captain gave orders for all hands to remain 
on deck at present, and going up himself, 
took a long and earnest look to windward, 
and gave orders to shorten sail. Scarcely had 
the men gotupon the yards before a squall, 
accompanied by heavy rain, caught the ship, 
and for a moment I thought we were being 
entombed in the great deep. - first im- 
pulse was to remain below, for I felt how 
useless would be any attempt to escape.— 
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Recovering, however, I hastened on deck, 
and found the vessel laying on her beam 
ends with her yard-arms literally dipping in 
the water, the men clinging to their hold- 
ings and some of them having lost their 
caps, their hair was flying loose im the wind, 
the sea washing over the deck, while over 
and above all were heard the voices of the 
captain and mate issuing their orders with 
impatient and vehement gestures. It was 
an awful moment! one in which it seemed | 
as though the elements were bent on the 
destruction of our noble ship, and she, their 
victim, lay upon her side, struggling and 
moaning and making mighty efforts to get 
free. "Twas, however, but a passing gust, 





followed by a lull of the elements, of which | 
| her lee-scuppers were completely under 
\| 
|the Ranger, that I felt little or no alarm, 


the captain took advantage to reef ail the 
sails, and get the ship into trim for a stormy 
night. The result showed the prudence of 
the measure. The squall we had experi- 
enced was but a precursor of as severe a 
gale, as was, perhaps, ever experienced by 
any one whose occupation did not lead him 
to ** go down to the sea inships, to do busi- 
ness in great waters.” 
We had all gazed upon the sun, 
While going down : 
Itseemed like ocean putting on, 
A golden crown. 
Anon the grey of dusky eve, 
Close o’er his feeble ray : 
The twilight came—a short reprieve— 
And night succeeded day. 


And now young winds came rustling by, 
Not over mild, 
And infant clouds o’erspread the sky, 
In aspect wild. 
And then a shower of passing rain, 
Beat hard against our sails: 
The roaring of the stormy main, 
Bespoke the gathering gales! 
Towards midnight it blew a complete 
gale, and all the sails were double-reefed, 
but as the gale still increased, and was in- 
deed rapidly becoming a perfect hurricane, 
every inch of canvass was taken in, save a 
small storm-sail to keep the vessel’s head be- 
fore the wind. Feeling how utterly help- 
less and powerless I was under the circum- 
stances, and more in sadness than fear, | at 
length lay down in my berth, and, notwith- 
standing the pitching of the vessel, and the 
roaring of the sea, and the howling of the 
wind, I yet slept soundly until long after 
daybreak. Immediately on awakening I 
went on deck to learn the events of the night, 
and the progress of the storm, ‘The gale 
was still raging, in all its fury, and the aw- 
ful grandeur of the scene will never be effa- 
ced from my memory. ‘Tossed like a cork 
upon the angry waves was our gallant ship, 


an hour, by the mere force of the wind a- 
gainst her masts and rigging; now mount- 
ing into mid air—as she rode on the top of 
the mountain wave—then suddenly dropping 
into the deep abyss, which the passing of 
that wave had left. Ere she had time to 
rise, the next wave would strike her full in 
the bows, and the tortured vessel, for a few 
seconds, would groan, and creak, and quiver 
through hervast ribs, and beas one struck by 
a mortal blow; then shaking the spray from 
her drenched sides, would rush again to the 
contest, and urge her wild and frantic pas- 


sage through the foaming waters. ‘The 
sea ran literally mountains high. During 


the night a small part of the bulwarks had 
been washed away, and with every plunge 


water; yet so buoyant upen the waters was 


save from the possibility of the cargo shift- 
ing. During that whole day we were driven 
furiously before the wind—and as I stood 
upon the deck, and our vessel sped on- 
wards, I felt as though I stood but upon a 
solitary plank, a mere speck amid that deso- 
late and awful scene. About 4 o’clocka 
sea struck the vessel on her bows with tre- 
mendous force, tore off a large piece of her 
copper sheathing, snapped the martingale, 
dashed over the galley, and drove out part of 
her bulwarks. For a moment a cry arose 
“The cook overboard’! but this fortunate- 
ly provod a false alarm, for soon the poor 
fellow half drowned, crept out of the galley, 
the very picture of affright. The alarm arose 
from the sea having carried away a large 
spar, anda barrel, which were lashed near the 
galley. 

The storm abated during the night, and 
in the morning it was calm. But we were 
now to have indubitable proof of the dangers 
we had escaped. Early in the forenoon, we 
descried at a distance several casks, floating 
in the water; and as we neared them, we 
readily ascertained them to be barrels of 
palm oil. This was soon confirmed, by 
large flakes of that article also floating past 
us. The stern-boat was lowered, that we 
might secure some of the barrels. ‘Three 
or four were secured by the boat’s crew, but 
when they were brought to the vessel’s side, 
they proved so slippery and unmanageable 
that we could only haul in one of them, 
there being still a heavy swell on the sea. 
Captain Pearce suspecting some vessel 
might have been wrecked in the late gale, 
promptly sent a man up to the mast-head, 
with orders to keep a good look-out, and he 
soon gave the cry, ‘“¢a wreck to leeward.” 





stripped of all her canvass, yet rushing 
through the sea at the rate of eight knots 





The ship was immediately put upon that 
course, and we soon saw with the naked eye 
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the sea breaking over some large object, | 
which the glass shewed to be the hull of a || 
vessel, keel uppermost. On approaching || 
still nearer, it was plain that she was so deep | 
in the water as to render it impossible that || 
any one could still be clinging to the wreck, |! 
since even with the present comparatively 
smooth sea the waves broke over it every 
minute, and orders were given to put the 
ship about, that we might resume our 
course. On the mate, however, observing 
with the glass some dark object on her stern, 
the order was countermanded. Oh! with | 
what eager gaze did we all look towards the | 
wreck—alternating betwixt fear, and hope 
that we might yet rescue some fellow crea- 
ture from an untimely death. Alas! it pro- 
ved but a rent in the copper sheathing, and 
none were there to tell the cause, or the ex- 
tent of the disaster. It appeared to be the 
wreck of a ship larger than our own, newly- 
coppered, but she was completely capsized, 
and so very deep in the water that little be- 
yond her keel was visible, and this of course 
precluded any attempt to get at her cargo 
or papers, and left us no chance of learning 
her name or port. That she was an Eng- 
lish vessel, returning from the coast of | 
Guinea, we conjectured from the nature of | 
hercargo. *T'was a melancholy sight, and || 
one to awakenstrong emotions in the breasts | 
of those who had passed unscathed through | 
the same perils that had upset that mighty | 
ship in the midst of unfathomed waters, and | 
hurried to their last account “ unshrived and 
unannealed” at least twenty fellow men— 
their grave the sea, their requiem the storm! 
On the following day we passed an Ameri- 
can ship, which had apparently lost her 
main-mast in the storm, for she was rigged 
with jury-mast and sails. 


“After a storm comes a calm.” And so 
it was with us. At even-tide the passengers 
contrived to have their usual assemblage 
upon deck, where, sitting on the booby- 
hatch, we were listening to a most marvel- 
lous yarn from the second mate, Mr. 
Adolphus Green was eagerly drinking in the 
wonderful facts as so many additions to his 
stock of knowledge. Jones having wound 
him up to the right pitch of credulity, sud- | 
denly turned upon him and said: 

‘IT guess you’ve got your passport, Mr. | 
Green?’ Poor Green looked amazed, and 
expressed his inability to understand the re- 
mark. 

“Why, I calculate you know you won't 
be permitted to land at New-York unless 
you have a passport !’’ said Jones, with 
a half doubting expression of counte- 
nance. 











| America was 


‘*No! (said Green,) I never heard a 
word about it. I didn’t know they required 
passports in America.” 

‘** Whew—(whistled the second mate) 
well, 1 guess you’re ina fix, you are” ! 

“What—what do youmean sir? [thought 
‘ree country?” 

“And so it is, (said Dawson, taking up 
the cue) and that is the very thing that makes 
thei insist so particularly on seeing every 
foreigner’s passport before he lands. We 
intend to remain free, and there would be no 
security for our freedom, if we were to allow 
spies in the pay of the British government 
to land.” 

“I’m not a spy, I assure you, sir! Why 
the captain knows who I am, my father has 
been introduced to him. He knows that I 
am whatI professtobe. I'll get him to speak 
to the authorities for me, and I have no doubt 
he will make it all right.” 

“Then you really have not a passport !— 


| Well sir, I can only tell you, that you may 


think yourself well off if youare not sent for 
three yearsto the State Prison, the moment 
the officer comes on board. As to our 
captain, he may be boss here, but I guess 
he aint boss at the Forts, and if he don’t 
haul up to have his passengers examin- 


| ed, it wlll be worse for all of us,” said 


Jones. 

‘But the Captain ought to have told me 
that I should requirea passport. lam sure 
I could easily have got one. I don’t mean 
any harm, indeed Idon’t. I amno spy, Mr. 
Jones, and the captainknows it. I'll goand 
speak to him and ask him tosee me through 
this.” 

But Captain P. was rather too wide awake, 
and loved a joke too much, to give Mr. 
Adolphus much hope. The only thing he 
could do for him would be to land him on 
Staten Island. That would cost him twen- 
ty dollars, and if he werediscovered it would 
be all the worse for him.” 

Green returned to the group who had so 
kindly opened his eyes to his awkward situ- 
ation, and in much trouble asked the chief 
mate what he would recommend him to 
do. 

‘Well, Mr. Green, (said he) I think the 
best plan you can adopt, will be to declare 
your intentions. Mr. Jonesand I will testi- 
fy to the declaration, and perhaps we may 
get you through.” 

It having been explained to him that this 
“declaration of intentions” was necessary 
as a preparatory step to naturalization, he 
eagerly snatched at the proposal, and we 
adjourned below, where he actually wrote, 
at the suggestion of Dawson and the rest, 
the following 
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DECLARATION, 


To the Citizens of New-York, and the Peo- 
ple of the United States. 


I solemnly declare, that] am not now, and 
never have been, in any way connected with 
the administration of her Britanic Majesty's 
government!!! 

I solemnly declare, that, though] have no 
passport, my intentions in becoming a citi- 
zen of the United States of America, are 
honorable and peaceable. 

I solemnly declare, that my intentions are 
to practice in my profession, as a surgeon, 
if I can procure such practice ; and to marry, 
if lam successful, an American lady, with 
the laudable design of increasing the num- 
bers and influence of the Native Americans. 

And to this solemn declaration of my in- 
tentions, I hereunto affix my name and seal. 

Apo.puus GREEN. 


( To be continued.) 


‘ 
~ 





TO A FRIEND ON HIS BIRTH-DAY. 
Though some may give the things of earth 
To pledge theiy friendship true, 
Or lead thee forth to scenes of mirth, 
And ope before thy view 
Earth’s gilded toys, its fancied joys, 
And grandeur, which may please awhile, then sick- 
ens and cloys— 


I weave a wreath of fadeless flowers, 
Which bloom, but ne'er decay : 
And strive to improve the passing hours 
That swiftly flee away ; 
And lead thy mind to joys refined, 
And beg of thee awhile to leave all earthly things 
behind. 


Though feeble be my lays, and weak 
The warblings of my lyre, 
Yet still a higher theme I seek— 
To holier things aspire— 
To higher bliss, more solid peace, 
That shall endure when earthly joys and earthly 
pleasures cease! 


I lead thee to Devotion’s shrine, 
And bid thee bow the knee, 
Before the Lord—thy God and mine— 
His presence go with thee, 
And guide thee still, till thou fulfil 
Whate’er shall be accorded to His holy, righteous 
will, 


And since it is thy natal day, 
Then own His guiding power: 
Acknowledge Him, thine only stay, 
Unto the present hour; 
And ask His grace, to seek His face, 
Till thou shalt leave this earth, and gain His holy 
dwelling-place. 


And while the year rolls swift along 
Which brings again this day, 





Oh! join thou not the hosts that throng 
Destruction’s broader way : 

But join the few, to Jesus true, 

Who have, whilst here they but sojourn, a better 

land in view ! 


Oft may thy natal day return, 
And bring unmixed delight: 
And may thy sun, on its glad morn, 
Dispel the shades of night: 
And may its ray enlight thy way, 
To where enjoyment never cloys, in realms of end. 
less day ! E.T. W.S. 





NAMES QF FLOWERS. 

I do wish that our botanists, choncholo- 
gists, and etomologists, and the rest of our 
scientifical godfathers and godmothers, 
would sit soberly down, a little below the 
clouds, and revise their classical and poly- 
glotical nomenclatures; yea, that garden- 
ers, and florists especially, would take their 
watering-pots and re-name all those pretty 
plants whose bombastical and pedantical 
titles are enough to make them blush and 
droop their modest heads for shame. The 
fly-flapper is bad enough, with his Agamem- 
non butterfly and Cassandramoth. What’s 
Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? Butit 
is abominable to label our flowers with an- 
tiquated, outlandish, and barbarous flowers 
of speech. Let the horticulturists hunt 
through their dictionaries, Greek and Latin, 
and Lempriere’s mythology to boot, and 
they will never invent such apt and elegant 
names as the old English ones, to be found 
in Chaucer, Spenser and Shakspeare. Oh, 
how sweetly they sound, look and smell in 
verse—charming the eye and the nose, ac- 
cording to the Rosicrucian theory, through 
the ear! Day’s Eyes, Ox Eyes, and Lip- 
pes of Cows, have a pastoral relish and a 
poetical significance ; but what song or 
sonnet would be the sweeter for a Brunsvi- 
gia? There is a meaning in wild flowers, 
in cuckoobuds, and shepherd’s clocks, whilst 
the hare-bell is at once associated with the 
breezy heath, and the leporine animal that 
frequents it. When it is named, puss and 
the blue-bell spring up in the mind’s eye to- 
gether; but what image is suggested by 
hearing of a Schizanthus retusus? Then, 
again, forget-me-not sounds like a short 
quotation from Roger's “Pleasures of 
Memory ;” love-lies-bleeding contains a 
whole tragedy in its title, and even pick- 
your-mother’s-heart-out involves a tale for 
the novelist. But what story, with or with- 
out a moral, can be picked out of a Dendro- 
bium, even if it were surnamed Clutter- 
buckii, after the egotistical or sycophantical 





fashion of the present day ?— Thomas Hood. 
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ANESQUETTE; 
A STORY OF THE VALLEY D’ASPE. 


BY LOUISA STUART COSTELLO.-~*CONCLUDED. 


The night wassomewhat advanced when 
the travellers arrived at the door of Mendez’ 
cottage, which was to be the end of their 
journey. M. Galabin knocked low, and | 
they were instantly admitted, Old Mendez, 
neither in his habitation nor appearance 
would have given a stranger any idea of 
wealth, for dirt and rags were alone conspi- 
cuous in his domicile. His sharp eyes 
twinkled when he recognized M. Galabin, 
but he looked suspiciously at his young 
companion. 

** My apprentice,”’ said the Uncle of An- 
esquette, *‘ who desires to make your ac- 
quaintance.”’ 

‘And my son’s, perhaps?” said the old 
man; ‘if he isfond of mischief, it will be a 
valuable one.” 

With this sneer he rose, and making a 
sign, left the apartment, followed by Gala- 
bin, who seemed to understand him well. 
Escuré remained by the half extinguished 
hearth, and fell into a train of reflection not 
peculiarly agreeable. He was shocked 
at the mercenary ideas expressed by his 
master, aud the dealings he evidently car- 
ried on with smugglers, gave him no very 
exalted opinion of his probity. * Why not 
be content,” he mused, ‘with moderate gains 
in an honest course of business !—no good | 
can come of associating with men like this.” 

He heard, within, voices in low tones, 
speaking with earnestness, and the chink of 
money met his ear: presently Galabin re- 
appeared, and witha somewhat agitated 
manner, told him, that his business was 
concluded. And, for certain reasons, it 
was necessary that they should return at 
once. ‘The truth is,’”’ said he, ‘I find that 
the famous band of brigands which used to 
infest these valleys, are expected to come 
back very soon; and, as I have agood deal 
of money about me, it will be safest-for me 
to get home before they have scent of my 
visit here. <A few stragglers of their party | 
have been seen withina few days, and the 
rest will doubtless follow.” 

The pair accordingly set out on their 
return, though day had hardly broken; and 
a thick mist still enveloped the mountains. 
They hurried along by rugged paths by the 
side of a roaring stream, and had reached 
the spot where the cascade of Lescun foams 
and dashes from the projecting rocks and 
leaps madly over all obstacles into the val- 
ley below, thundering as it goes. The low- 
ering clouds almost concealed the gigantic 
head of the Pic d’Anie, but suddenly it be- | 











| came distinctly visible above the other 


peaks, and a flash of light seemed playing 
round it for a moment, as the veil of clouds 
was again drawn, and it appeared no more. 
‘* We shall have a storm,” said Galabin, 
‘this sky always portends one—we shall 
hardly reach Accous without it.” 

A low growl which seemed to rise from 
the caverns near answered this remark— 
suddenly a violent blast of wind came, roar- 
ing down the valley, making every tree and 
shrub tremble as they bowed to its fury ; at 
the same moment a hoarse voice sounded in 
their ears commanding them to stand, and 
they found themselves in the midst of a fe- 
rocious-looking group of armed men. 

Escuré and Galabin had neither of them 
the means ofdefence; but they did not aban- 
don all chance of escape, for they might 
possibly by flight elude their enemies; and 
the thought instantly occurredto them.— 
They were both well acquainted with the 
mountains, and trusted to their being more 
so than thuse who arrested their progress. 

They were, therefore, in an instant flying 
for their lives, pursued by several of the 
band, and had gained considerable advan- 
tage of distance, when the robbers, finding 
it useless to expect to overtake them, had 
recourse to their carbines, and quietly mark- 
ed their prey. 

‘« These wretches,” gasped Galabin, * are 
aware that I have received money from old 
Mendez. He told me his son was in Spain 
—the old traitor, no doubt knew better. I 
am exhausted—they shall gain nothing by 
my death—take this purse, you are nimbler 
than I—fly, and save this at least.” 

He could say no more; but flung a heavy 
purse to the young man, at a moment when 
a shot, weil directed, struck him to the 
earth, and he fell bathed in blood: several 
of the robbers leaped from a height, and 
had nearly gained the spot. Escuré saw 
that resistance was useless—that he could 
not succout his friend, and his only chance 
for life was to fly. Several shots were fired 
afier him vainly; and with the speed of an 
izard, he darted along, and by circuitous 
ways, at length reached in safety the village 
of Accous, where he hurried to the house of 
Galabin, and roused the neighbors—relating 
the mischance that had befallenhim. After 
some delay, occasioned by their fears, the 
villagers at length set forth in a strong body ; 
but all their search proved fruitless—they 
could not find the unfortunate man, nor was 
there any trace of the brigands to be discov- 
ered. 

lt was in the house of the village heiress, 
Jeannette, that a rumor took its rise fatal to 
the future destiny of poor Escuré. This 
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young woman was attached to the hand- 
some young apprentice ; and till he had 
met the beautiful Anesquette, he had appar- 
ently been sufficiently sensible of her 
charms. Not that she contemplated bestow- 
ing ber hand and fortune on him; but her 
ambition was to hold him in her chains.— 
Jealous and annoyed to find herself neglect- 
ed, she first began to speak of Escuré with 
contempt as a bad young man, whom she 
had rejected for his ill-conduct; and threw 
out hints that the death of Galabin might be 
traced to another source than that in which 
he had directed the attention of the inhabit- 
ants of Accous. 

They had returned together from Lescun 
—there had been no brigands in the valley 
for a long time, and none had been seen 
since the event. It was true, Escuré had 
given up a purse of gold which the dead 
man had, he said, entrusted to him; but 
might not this be a blind, and more be se- 
creted. 

By little and little these reports were re- 
peated and commented on, until, at length, 
they were believed, and poor Escuré was 
an object of general suspicion. 

The widowed mother of Anesquette shar- 
ed in the general opinion, and lamented not 
only her brother’s death, but joined in hatred 
of his supposed murderer. The only per- 
son who would not give credit to the false- 
hood, was the pretty shepherdess herself, 
who combatted with the greatest resolution 
all the accusations brought against him 
whom she loved the more, the more he was 
despised by others. 

Inthe mean time everything went wrong 
with Escuré. His house was burnt by 
lightning ; his little vineyard destroyed by 
a hurricane when others escaped, and his 
small property ruined ; his mother died, 


and he found himself an optcast and desti- | 


tute. 

It was on a bright starlight night, in the 

same spot where he had first seen Anes- 
uette by the little bridge over the Gave, 
shes they parted. 

‘‘T am going,”’ said he, “‘ my beloved, to 
join the army of the first Consul, and if I 
live and return a rich man, I will claim the 

romise you have so generously given me. 


ho knows what two years may bring of | 
I feel | 


good fortune—let us hope the best. 
assured I shall not always suffer under this 
depression and ignominy, and we may yet 
be happy.” 

“Tam confident of it,” said Anesquette ; 
“] had a dream, and saw youin it a great | 
man in a splendid uniform, and mount- 
ed on a fine horse—-you held in your 
hand a wedding-ring, and gave it me, 











and we wenttochurch together. Let what 
will happen I will be yours—and only 
yours; and when you return in two years, 
you will find me the same or dead.” 

Escuré had been gone from Accous for 
more than a year, when a young merchant 
from Lescun came tosettle there. He was 
remarkably handsome and attractive, very 
rich, and carried on great dealings on the 
frontier. He knew the great world of 
France, and beyond it; for he could talk of 
foreign things, and amaze his hearers with 
his knowledge. It was thought that he in- 
tendedto make an offer to Jeannette, who, 
since the departure of Escuré, had been 
much changed, and had lost her former spi- 
rits and good looks. Both, however, revi- 
ved on the appearance of the stranger, Val- 
dez; and she danced with him at the fétes, 
and walked with him by the banks of the 
Gave, and seemed quite to have forgotten 
her former passion. 

But Valdez had been seen more than once 
climbing the steep hills where Aydious lay 
concealed in its mountain glen; for he se- 
cretly sought the acquaintance of the fair 
shepherdess, whose thoughts had never 
strayed from her unfortunate and absent 
lover. 

Her mother encouraged the visits of the 
young Spaniard, whose wealth gave him 
great charms in her eyes, and she urged 
her daughter to look on him with less cold- 
ness; but Anesquette had imagined that 
she recognized in him the person who had 
terrified her on the first evening she had 
seen Escuré; and, though he denied ever 
having been in those parts before, she had 
her secret opinion of him, and her aversion 
was not to be overcome. 

The mother of Anesquette heard with 
mortification that preparations for the mar- 
riage of Jeannette with the handsome 
stranger were going on, and she blamed her 
daughter for throwing away so good a 
chance of a rich establishment. Valdez 
had even gone so far as tosay, that he would 
at the last relinquish the hand of the heiress, 
if the penniless shepherdess would listen to 
his suit; but she was inflexible, and wept 


' alone, chidden, unhappy, but ever faithful 


to her secret attachment. 

Great was the pomp and gaiety on the oc- 
casion of the projected marriage in the vil- 
lage of Accous ; and when the wedding 
morning arrived, all the splendor of the v al- 
ley was exhibited in honor of a more weal- 
thy match than had evertaken place in the 
country. The morning rose brightly ; but 


| just as the bridal procession was crossing 


the square, in front ofthe church, a low growl 
of thunder was heard, and the clouds gather- 
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ing over the sky, rendered the whole val- 
ley as dark as might. 

‘*Alas!” said one of the guests, * this is 
a bad omen! The Giant of Anie is in 
wrath, and some evil will happen: some 
one has been in his garden and gathered a 
flower, and we shall have a fearful tem- 
pest.” 

Tt is the 9th of the month,” said another, 
‘a fatal day for matrimony. And, above 
all, the 9th of May—noces de Mui sont noces 
mortelles.”’ 

At this moment aloud shriek was heard, 
and from the path of Aydious, a woman was 
seen hurrying along with gestures of despair. 
As she approached they recognized the mo- 
ther of Anesquette, who, with frantic excla- 
mations, informed them that her daughter 
had been forcibly carried off by strange men 
to the mountains, and she entreated the aid 
of the neighbors to pursue them, and, if pos- 
sible, recover her. 

The bridegroom appeared much distres- 
sed, and exclaimed, that he would be the 
first, although it was his wedding-day, to 
lead a party, and go insearch of Anesquette. 
He begged the mother only to wait till the | 
ceremony was over, and then, in spite of 
the anger and tears of his bride, he would 
set out. 

He did so, and after an absence of several 
days, for he had gone alone into the moun- 
tains much further than any of his compan- 
ions had ventured, who feared to enter the | 
village of Lescun, Valdezcame back moody | 
and annoyed at the fruitlessness of his 
search. 

Anesquette, in the meantime, was safe, 
but not where he had expected to find her, 
in his robber’s cave, beyond Urdos, where, 
in an almost inaccessible pass, the band of 
which the son of Mendez was the Captain | 
held their meetings. She had been placed | 
in a cell scooped in a rock, which seemed 
sufficiently secure, and had there been left | 
by her captors, till their master arriving, | 
she was to be delivered to him. Fainting | 
and exhausted as she was, they anticipated 

| 
| 








no escape on her part, nor would it have 
been possible but for an accident. 


Finding herself alone in this dim cavern, 
and dreading what her fate might. be in the 
power ofsuch men, she had first recommend- 
ed herself to Heaven, and then climbed up | 
to where a chink in the rock permitted a 
gleam of daylight to enter. She had just 
reached the ledge where this opening occur- | 
red, when, her foot slipping on the moist | 
stone, she fell, and in doing soa large piece 


into a yawning gulf below. 


consciousness, and was only aware of hav- | 

















ing fallen to a great depth: she felt extreme 
pain in her limbs, but on risiug and endea- 
voring to move, found herself uninjured and 
able to walk. She groped her way out of 
the darkness, and to her surprise found her- 
self in a few moments in a meadow cover- 
ed with flowers. ‘The change was so great 
that she could hardly believe her senses, 
but remembering the possibility of pursuit, 
she hastened her steps, and traversing sev- 
eral fields approached afarm-house. Here 
she was hospitably received by the mis- 
tress; and while she remained with her she 
learnt that the French army was victori- 
ously marching in that direction from Sara- 
gossa, and was about to enter France by the 
pass of Urdos. A sudden thought took pos- 
session of her mind, and sheresolved to im- 
plore the protection of the commander of 
the regiment which was in advance. 

When the church of Accous was next 
adorned for a wedding, it was for that of the 
Colonel of that regiment, chief favorite of 
the First Consul, one ofthe bravest and most 
successful soldiers of the French army,— 
He led to the altar the beautiful Anesquette, 
whose smiles and happiness told that she 
had no regret for q former lover, whom, 
however, she had not deserted; for young 
Escuré, the suspected and persecuted ap- 
prentice of Galabin, was the gay soldier 
who held her hand and called her his wife 
on that day, exactly two years from the 
time of parting. 

Amongst the services which he did his 
country, not the least was that of having 
discovered the retreat of a noted set of bri- 
gands in the mountains, of having cleared 
Lescun of many suspected characters, and 
of having caused the apprehension and 
execution of the captain and several of his 
band, who confessed the murder of Galabin 
before their death. 

Jeannetie, the heiress, wore weeds for 
some time after this, and the young mer- 
chant Va'dez was never afterwards seen in 
Accous: though no one ventured to ask her 
what had become of her husband. 





A CEYLON LOVE QUARREL. 


I saw at Bovegodde what the people cal- 
ledawater fight, between, as they told me, 
two competitors for a dark-eyed maid: one 
of the lovers, the challenger, being highly 
exasperated by the pangs which the green- 


'eyed monster, jealously, generated in his 


heart. They both stood up to their knees 
in the lake, opposite to each other; and, 


' with their hands, constantly dashed the wa- 
of rock gave way, and she was precipitated | 
She lost all | 


ter in a curious and expert manner, into 
each other’s faces. I saw the combatants 


|thus—-I can scarcely say, hotly engaged, 
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about nine in the morning; and, at three 
in the afternoon, they were still hard at 
work, and the battle was then still doubtful ; 
for, according to established rule whichever 
of the two warriors, no matter what may 
be the pretence or cause, stops first, if it be 
only for a moment, dashing water at his 
adversary, is considered ta be vanquished. 
Hundreds of people were looking on, up- 

arently deeply interested in the result ; as 

e who is thus overcome, they assured me, 
is never known again to aspire to the hand 
of the lady who has caused the anufebrile 
combat.—Campbell’s Adventures in Ceylon. 





THE BOY AND THE FLOWERS. 


I saw a boy beguile the sunny hours 
Of a fresh day of Spring, in gathering flowers 

’ For a sweet sister, who was sick at home, 
And was not able now as wont, to roam 
And cull them for herself: for this he’d come 
To this wild range of sunny heights, where grew 
The sweet mild primrose and the wildbell blue, 
With countless flowers of every shape and hue 
Spring’s robe is trimm’d withal—for he had said, 
The fairest of their spoils should deck her bed, 
And bear some sense of Spring into her heart. 
And now unto this promised brother’s part 
He set himself with right good laving will, 
And wandered all about the blossomed hill, 
Cropping the breathing buds, the which he took 
To be the sweetest in their smell and look. 
He’d pluck a bunch that seemed unto him fair, 
And cherish them a little with meet care ; 
But as he wandered, if perchance he spied 
A knot, he thought to rival them in pride, 
Those he had gathered were all cast aside, 
To wither where they grew before; and so, 
Wasting the Spring’s best sweetness, did he go 
Through the gay blush of flow’ ets, till at last, 
When he was tired, and such a time had passed 
As told him he must cease, he sat him down—- 
And when he thought of all that he had thrown 
So wantonly away, he was e’en sad ; 
For when he looked upon the flowers he had, 


» He somehow could not choose but think that they 


Were far less sweet than those he threw away. 
*And surely man resembleth much—I cried— 

The boy who grieveth on this green hill side, 

That he hath cast his fairest flowers to wither— 
In all except the love that brought him hither. 


ww 





EPIGRAM, 
There is no paint like virtue’s glow,— 
An honest heart most noble is ; 
And nought can give the placid brow, 
Like inward truth and holiness. 
E. T. W. S. 





BeautTy.—tn the forming of female 
friendships, beauty seldom recommends 
one woman to another. 


THE FIRST LOVE OF HENRI QUATRE. 

Aut the world has heard of the fair Gabri- 
elle—but it is not of her that I am about to 
speak. She was exactly fitted for what she 
was—a maitresse en litre ; and by no means 
fitted for the heroine of a tale of true and de- 
voted love, such as mine is gaingtobe. My 
story is one whose name has never been re- 
corded in history; she was little known and 
less remembered; sweet and lovely as the 
voilet, she resembled it also in being hidden 
from the light of day. 

When Henri Quatre was about fifteen, 
Charles IX. came to pay a visit to the 
court of Navarre. He was then Prince of 
Béarn, and was already distinguished for 
brilliancy, and enterprise, and graceful coyr-+ 
age. During the stay of the French king 
there were all kinds of games and fétes to 
celebrate his visit to Nérac. In all these 
Henrj shone. 

One day there was a match of archery, 
Charles IX. was fond of this exercise—per- 
hapsto keep himself in practice to shoot 
his subjects out of the window. When 
kings play at bowls they give the lie to the 
proverb, and seldam meet with rubbers.— 
When Louis XIV. danced in the ballets at 
Versailles po dancer could cut so high a 
entrechat by several inches. In like man- 
ner, when his ancestor drew his bow at Né- 
rac, no arrow went half so near the mark as 
his. But Henri was sadly deficient in know- 
ledge of the bienseances due to royal compe- 
titors, and made no scruple of outshooting 
the king. An orange was the mark, and 
the young prince’s arrow pierced it through 
and through. 

The next day the game was to be renew- 
ed; and all the inhabitants of the country 
around flocked to seethe sport. The ladies 
of the court were there, in their ruffs and 
fardingales. Young nobles were there, 
too, in all the bravery of slashed velvets, 
and gold chains, and peaked beards, nursed 
with the care and tenderness which, in all 
ages, have, in some shape or other, been 
bestowed upon this attribute and ornament 
ofmanhood. And there were young peas- 
ant girls, with no satins but that of their 
smooth fresh skins, and no brilliants but 
those of their glancing eyes, and no perfumes 
but that of their hay-like breaths, and, per- 
haps, of a bunch of summer flowers. And 
peasant youths were also there, whose only 
nobility was their brave hearts, and whose 
only adornment was their manly forms.— 
And there were old men; who looked on 
with smiles of complacency, and sighs of 
regret for the past time, when arrows were 
longer, and bows tougher, and their own 








arms sinewy and young. And old women 
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were there, whom many a daughter and 
many a youth wished that the rheumatism 
had that day kept at home. 

But great was the disappointment when 
it was announced that the king did not in- 
tend to shoot, or even to honor the assembly 
with his presence. The arrowof the young 
prince which carried away the orange had 
carried away the king’s temper also; he 
remained within. But the Duc de Guise 
steps forth as his representative. He had 
no idea that provincial clods, and Huguenots 
into the bargain, should bear away the prize 
from Parisians and true Catholics,—so he 
draws his arrow to the head, and away flies 
the orange split in two pieces. 

It was now Henri’s turn—he looks round 
for another mark to be erected, but there is 
no second orange to be found. What is to 
be done? The spirit of fifteen prompts him 
with an expedient. 

In the inner circle of spectatars stood a 
young girl of perhaps fourteen years. Her 
hair and brows were dark, like thase of her 
country, but she had the blue eyes of the 
north. The face and arms were embrowned 
with a hue of healthful labor, but the ker- 
chief gave a glimpse of a downy whiteness 
of skin, which showed how delicate nature 
had meant that this creature should be.— 
The limbs, it is true, wanted their full round- 


ness, but there was certain indication that | 


they would not want it long—-and the ker- 
chief which I have mentioned was swelled 
gently forth (like asail softly breathed into 
by the wind), in a way which gave token 
of the commencement of maidenly beauty. 
Where this was crossed upon the bosom 
rested a rose,-—shedding a_ reflected 
tinge upon that white breast, like the hues 
of sunset upon the snow of the Alps. I 
don’t know how it is that young eyes catch 
such objects readily, but it is certain that 
as Henri looked around for something to re- 
place the orange, he glanced upon this 
rose ;—in an instant he sprang to the young 
girl, took it from her bosom without saying 
a word, and placed it uponthe target. The 
Duc de Guise shoots first—the arrow passes 
the flower, only shaking its leaves by the 
disturbance of the surrounding air. Henri 
himself now shoots—his shaft now pierces 
the stalk—he takes it, and with the rose 
sticking to its point, and presents it to the 
blushing and delighted owner. 

There are few sensations more delicious 
than that which two young people experi- 
ence, when they look into each other’s eyes ; 
and though Henri and the young peasant 
did not know this, they felt it as their eyes 
flashed with consciousness upon each other; 

‘ The first love-beat 
Of the youthful heart,’ 


was at that moment experienced by both of 
them. Love verified the proverb concern- 
ing him, expressed so often in the alliterative 
antithesis, ** he made equal the prince and 
the peasant.” 

Henri lost no time in learning who it was 
whose rose had become the rose d’amour. 
It appeared that she was the daughter of 
the gardener of the castle, and was most ap- 
propriately named Fleurette. She lived in 
a cottage at the end of the garden, which 
cottage still existsat Nérac. The next day 
the prince suddenly discovered that garden- 
ing wasthe most delightful of all studies and 
occupations, and that he had for it a pecu- 
liar taste. A portion of ground was marked 
out as his own, close to the fountain in the 
centre of the garden. He chose this spot, 
perhaps, on account of the ease it afforded 
him to fetch water for his plants, for it was 
hither that the attendants employed in the 
garden came for water—Fleurette among 
the rest. 


About a month after this time the settin 
sun one evening cast upon the surface of 
this fountain the shadow of two figures seated 
upon its bank. They were slender and 
youthful, but as the reflection appeared in 
the water it was not very easy to distinguish 
the respective outlinesofeach. These were 
Henri and Fleurette;—his arm supported 
her form, his shoulder was the cushion to 
her cheek. It might be the reflection of the 
sunset, but the cheek appeared more flush- 
ed than usual, and her eyes swam in a glis- 
tening moisture, which was unknown to it 
at the archery contest. One would think 
that two young persons thus placed would 
love to gaze upon each other, especially if 
it be so delightful as I have above asserted 
itto be. But Fleurette did not look up to 
the blooming face and flashing eyes which 
hung over her—her glance was fixed immov- 
ably upon the fountain, and her fingers were 
employed in plucking the leaves from a 
rose, one by one, and strewing them upon 
the water—but it was not the rose. One 
might conceive, also, that a prince such as 
he was, though he might have much to bes- 
tow, could have nothing to ask from a poor 
peasant like her—but true it is that the 
words, which he poured forth with great pas- 
sion and rapidity, seemed to have a tone of 
entreaty—his manner appeared to be that 
of pleading. The prince was in his work- 
ing dress, which, though of more delicate 
materials and courtly make than those of the 
real laborer, prevented any striking and un- 
pleasant contrast of the lovers. 


Itis now about anhourlater. Thesetting 
sun has gone, or at least there is only a soft- 
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part of the heavens, while the bright moon, 
no longer paled by thestronger light, shines 
down in full radiance upon that garden and 
its central fountain. The figures are there 
still, but their position and their expressions 
arechanged. They are still seated side by 
side, and his arm is still around her, buther 
head is sunken upon her own breast. Her 
hair is loose and hanging over those burning 
cheeks, and partly hiding those down-look- 


ing eyes, from which tears are flowing plen- | 


tifully but not rapidly. Forhim, he is still 
speaking, but in atone less hurried and soft- 
er. His manner has more tenderness and 
less passion. His eye is bright with love 
and joy, but not with fervor—with happi- 
ness, but not with hope. His tone seems 
now to be that of soothing, and no longer of 
entreaty. He kisses the tears from her 
cheek, but they flow the faster for the very 
kisses. 

How different were the feelings of the 
two when they parted that night! He bound- 
ed along at a pace between running and leap- 
ing, walking wastoo quiet and vapid for him 
now. His heart expanded and danced with- 
in his breast with all the bright and exqui- 
site joy of certainty and trrevocableness.— 
He was raised in his own eyes—he almost | 
pitiec all others. He could remain in no 
~~ he could continue in no occupation. 

le could not sleep, from excitement and 
joy. When she parted from him she walk- 
ed to her humble home with a trailing and 
melancholy step, and paused before she 
crossed its threshold. When she entered 
she slunk from her father’s notice, and seat- 
ed herselfin adark part of the room. Here 
her tears again began to overflow her eyes 
and trickle down her hot cheeks, if not with 
bitterness at least with deep mournfulness. 
She was sunken in her esteem, and feared 
the loss of the esteem of all the world.— 
She even envied a deformed and half-idiot 
girl who came into the cottage to beg a lit- 
tle milk. She, also, could not sleep; but, 
oh, how different was her sleeplessness from 


his! 





For about two months, every evening, or 
nearly so, beheld the young prince and the | 
young peasant together at the fountain.— | 
Henri was not yet hackneyed in the ways | 
of women and the world, and possession did 
not render him triumphant or neglectful.— 
And when, afterwards, he did acquire that 
wordly experience, bought at so dear a price 
—the freshness, if not the fervency of the 
heart—who can believe that the attachments 
which then swayed him were to be compar- 
ed to the young affection he bore to this 
simple, sincere, and confiding peasant ?— 








There could be no lave of courtly splendor, 


no motives of interest or ambition to operate 
on her—there could be no suspicion of them 
with him. All was real and trusting in the 
atlection of both. They drank for the first 
time in love’s cup, and the sweetness ofthe 
draught was not alloyed by any of the bitter 
ingredients which those who drain it are 
nearly sure to find. They tasted during 
this period as much happiness as can co-ex- 
ist with the consciousness of error on both 
sides, and of degradation on one. But it 
did not last—when did it, and when will it 
ever? 
( To be concluded in our next.) 





A MOTHER’S JOY, 
BY R. ATHOW WEST. 
To fondly clasp the new-born babe, 
And call that babe her own: 
To lift her beaming eyes to heaven 
For this, its greatest boon: 
To see its infant smiles displayed, 
And meet the glistening eye, 
That tells of fearless confidence— 
This is a Mother’s joy! 


Thro’ pleasant days and lengthened months, 
To trace the growth of life ; 
To hear its simple tale of love, 
And view its playful strife : 
To mark the openings of the mind,— 
The fleeting hours’ employ ; 
To hear it lisp its simple prayer— 
This is a Mother’s joy ! 


To see, as years and seasons roll, 
All anxious care repaid: 
To know the thirstings of the soul 
Are upon virtue staid :— 
When age and sickness boast their power, 
And cares all peace alloy, 
To feel that filial love supports— 
This is a Mother’s joy! 


E’en when thro’ Death the passage lies, 
To hear the filial prayer: 
To lift the eye of faith to heaven, 
And think—“ we shall meet there.” 
And then to feel no darkening clouds 
Her pious hopes destroy— 
*Tis then!—’tis then the Mother feels 
The Christian’s hallowed joy! 
IMPROMPTU, 
When friendship binds our willing hearts, 
This thought affection paincth : 
We meet,---converse,---our souls unite--- 
The parting yet remaineth ! 


i i i 


A person who is too nice an observer of 
the business of the crowd, like one who is 
too curious in observing the labor of the 
bees, will often be stung for his curiosity. 
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THE SPIRIT OF PORBTRY. 
Where art thou not, fair spirit, in this world 
Of light and shade ?—there may be those who say 
They see thee not, nor feel thy glorious sway : 
But these are few. Beneath thy power unfurl’d 
We walk this earth. Ah: even when we dream 
The sunshine of thy presence far removed, 
A thought, a hope, will shew us that thy beam 
Is near us still. How often hast thou proved 
Our saving guide! The heart, led on by thee, 
Has found at last what wordly wisdom ne’er 
Could give alone—a spring of faith—to be 
For ever tasted and forever clear; 
And mirror’d on its waters, we behold 
All that the heart hath laid within its inmost fold. 
Eviza. 


a 





a 


BRIGANDS IN SPAIN. 

The following account of an incident of tra- 
vel in Spain, characteristic of the state of that 
unhappy country, purports to be a letter from 
M. Tanskie, correspondent at Madrid of the 
** Journal des Debats,” describing a journey he 
made a short time ago from Madrid to Bayonne. 


“T have just made acquaintance, in a 
manner somewhat dramatic, with the lad- 
rones of Old Castile, who are a sort of juste 
milieu between the robbers of Andalusia, 
who pass for being the most cavalleros (gen- 
tlemanlike) men, and those of La Mancha, 
who are justly branded as the most savage 
and cruel. After the new arrangement of 
the post between Madrid and Bayonne, the 
mails had been several times attacked by 
brigands, particularly soon after leaving 
Madrid. ‘The government thereupon had 


the coach escorted by detachments of caval-’ 


ry as far as Buitrago, and also certain stages 
between Aronda and Burgos; but they are 
nota sufficient protection. In fact, it was at 
two and a-half leagues from Orando, at eight 
in the evening, thatthe mail in which I was 
a passenger was stopped. ‘T'wo of the brig- 
ands seized the leading postillion, and pulled 
him off his horse. Four others, two on 
each side, came to the carriage, and called 
upon the coachman and the conductor to 
come down. I was in the coupe with Mr. 
Mayo, a young Spanish advocate. The 
courier and a student were in the interior. 
We were not suffered to alight, and as we 
were all unarmed, we could not have made 
any effective resistance. Indeed, had any 
one shown such a disposition, the rest would 
have prevented him, because, in that case 
all would have been murdered. Sometimes 
the robbers burn the coach and the luggage, 
in the hopes of finding among the ashes 
such money and valuables as remain con- 
cealed. 

After binding the hands of the postillion 
and driver behind their backs, they led the 





mules and carriage about five hundred yards 
off the road, on to the fields. There they 
made us all four get out, and then tied our 
hands behind our backs. The captain of 
the band, who was the only one on horse- 
back, dismounted, and called upon us, in 
bad Castilian, to declare what money we 
had, and where it was, adding, that if we did 
not tell the truth, we should be’ victimised. 
He interrogated us with all the acuteness 
of the most experienced commissary of po- 
lice, frequently changing his tone and ac- 
cent. Who are you? whence do you come? 
| where are you going? were questions put 
/to us; and if we had had the misfortune to 
| belong to any place near the haunts of the 
| brigands, or had happened to know the per- 
son of either of them, we should have been 
inevitably assassinated. In fact only three 
months ago, a poor postillion was killed by 
these brigands near the same spot, because 
he happened to be acquainted with one of 
them. 

They inquired of us whether we were 
Englishmen or Americans, for if we had 
been, they would have completely stripped 
us; the Spanish lower orders of people 
imagining that the clothes of all the English 
and Americans, are stiched with gold thread. 
Our interrogation finished, we were made 
to lie flat on the ground, with our faces 
downwards. This done, they plundered 
the coach, throwing down all the trunks and 
packages. Knowing that they could not 
get mine open without breaking it to pieces, 
I looked up and told them that [ would open 
it for them, and give up to them all the 
money it contained, if they would unbind 
my hands, for they had drawn the cord so 
tight that | was in great pain. They consent- 
ed, and brought my trunk to me. The 
money they found in it did not satisfy them. 
They left me in the hands of one of their 
band, a young man between twenty and 
twenty-two years of age, who continued to 
search my trunk, while an older and fiercer 
brigand watched my every look and gesture, 
with his carbine levelled at me. The young 
| man, although he made use of the coarsest 
oaths and other expressions the Spanish 
language could furnish him with, was not so 
savage as the rest, and this was evidently 
his first expedition. He carried neither 
carbine nor sword, and the only weapon he 
had was a Catalonian knife stuck in his belt. 
Everything he saw in my trunk caused him 
surprise and wonder. He asked me to tell 
him the use of each. On finding some ro- 
saries, he exclaimed, ‘ Ah! you are a priest!” 
I told him no, but had bought the rosaries 
at a fair in Madrid as curiosities, and that 
they were of no real value. He, however, 
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with great devotion kissed the crosses sus- 
pended to them and the other emblems, but 
finding they were of silver, he broke the 
string letting them all fallto the ground. He 
carefully picked them up, and again kissed 
each cross and emblem, but at the same 
time renewed his oaths at his own awkward- 
ness. He secured these and every other 
thing he thought valuable between his shirt 
and his skin; but my clothes and linen he 
put into a large sack, which appeared to be 
the common receptacle. I had also some 
small knives and daggers. He asked me 
what I did with them. I told him they had 
been sold to me as having been worn by the 
Manolas of Madrid under their garters. At 
this he laughed, and throwing two of them 
on the ground for me, he put the rest into 
his private magazine. 


I hoped to make something of my young 
brigand, but while [ was talking to him, the 
captain came suddenly up and struck me 
with violence on the back of the neck with 
the butt end of his carbine, saying in a fu- 
rious tone, ‘ You are looking in his face, 
that you may be able to recognize him!’ 
He then seized me by the right arm, while 
another took my left, and they again bound 
them behind my back. In my bad Spanish 
I assured him that I was a foreigner, but 
they threw me down upon the other pas- 
sengers. I fell upon the driver, who was 
literally sewed up in two or three sheep- 
skins, with the wool outwards. I took good 
care not to stir from this position, for the 
ground was saturated with the snow which 
the sun had melted, and brought down in 
streams from the Somo Sierra. By this 
probably I escaped the fever which attack- 
ed the student from Tolosa, who lay in the 
water more than an hour. When the brig- 
and had secured all they thought worth 
taking, the captain remounted his horse, 
gave the word of command, and they all re- 
treated. My young robber, in passing by 
me, put into my fastened hands the padlock 
and key of my trunk, and threw over my 
head a peasant’s cloak. 


After remaining some time recumbent, 
the postillion, whom the brigands had re- 
leased before leaving, unbound the conduc- 
tor, and thus one after the other we were all 
set at liberty and upon our feet again. The 
wind had scattered all my papers and books; 
my first object was to collect them. The 
postillion and coachman set to work in the 
meantime to take up such of my linen as the 
robbers did not think worth carrying away, 
but I begged them not to put themselves to 
so much truoble, and thus secured myself a 
change on reaching Bayonne. I also re- 








cognized in the hands of some of my fellow- 
travellers a sheep-skin I had been advised 
at Madrid to furnish myself with, a silk 
handkerchief, and a cap, which I claimed, 
and which served to keep me warm while 
crossing the plateau of Burgos, which was 
covered with snow and hoar-frost. As to 
the cloak bequeathed me by my young 
thief, the conductor claimed it as his, say- 
ing that it was the custom of the brigands 
thus to cover those whom they had robbed, 
to prevent their seeing what direction they 
moved off in. This rather lowered in my 
estimation the gratitude lowed to my young 
thief. 

On arriving at the small village of Orquil- 
las, about half a league from where we had 
been stopped, a different scene awaited us. 
The courier and conductor, to account for 
the delay in the arrival of the mail at Irun, 
thought it necessary to apply to the local 
authorities. We were all shown into the 
venta of the village, which consisted of little 
more than a kitchen within foor bare walls, 
in which a young girl endeavored to make 
a fire with some damp weeds and roots of 
trees, which sent forth a vile odour, and a 
thick smoke, which filled the place, and set 
all our eyes weeping. The alcalde soon 
made his appearance in the venta, with the 
jiel de fechos—a species of escribano or reg- 
istrar—accompanied by some peasants with 
guns in their hands, representing the nation- 
al guard. The alcalde gravely seated him- 
self by our sides onthe wooden bench. He 
was about sixty years of age, clothed in an 
old cloak in rags, without any shirt: but en 
revanche he wore in great pride, a little tend- 
ing to one side of his head, what was once a 
hat, but was now without any brim or top to 
the crown. The escribano was younger, 
but apparently more intelligent. He wore 
a peasant’s dress, but had on also a pair of 
boots, acravat of red cotton, and a hat entire 
in all its parts. He placed himself behind 
a table close to the alealde, taking from his 
pocket pens, ink, and stamped paper. 

The national guards were in jackets, and 
shod with abarcas, or square pieces of leath- 
er, fastened to their legs by long scraps 
crossed over them. The legs themselves 
were naked; and very few, if any, wore 
shirts. They looked upon us with a sort of 
contemptuous consequential smile. Our 
depositions having been taken, the escriba- 
no gave orders in the name of the alcalde to 
the national guards. He sent four of them 
in pursuit of the robbers, as he said, and 
four others were to accompany us. They 
loaded their muskets before us. The es- 
cribano pulled out of his poeket a handful 


! of smal] pistol balls, and distributed them 
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to the men, who put several of them into 
their trabucos. 

The ceremony being finished, the alcalde 
rose up, solemnly took off his hat, the escri- 
bano did the same, and recommended us to 
follow his example, and swear that our de- 
positions were sincere and exact. We 
obeyed, and repeated after him the oath 
usually administered in courts of justice. 
We were now favored with a little brandy, 
by the politeness of the postillion; having no 
money of our own, it was very acceptable, 
for we had tasted nothing for fourteen hours, 
and were very cold. We then set out 
with the four national guards, and at the 
first stage some cavalry soldiers were added. | 
Thus, when we had nothing to lose, and | 
when we were in a fit condition to brave all | 
the brigands in Spain, we travelled along es- 
corted like princes, and fed at the expense 
of the mayoral, who at every inn stood our 
guarantee as far as Irun.” 








MY FATHER BLESSED ME. 
(From ‘ Droppings from the Heart,’ by Thomas Mackel- 
lar, a Native American Poet.) 
My father raised his trembling hand, 
And placed it on my head: 
“ Gop’s blessing be on thee, my son!” 
Most tenderly he said. 


He died and left no gems or gold, 
But still was I his heir— 

For that rich blessing which he gave 
Became a fortune rare. 


And in my day of weary toil 
To earn my daily bread, 

It gladdens me in thought to feel 
His hand upon my head. 


Though infant tongues to me have said 
“ Dear father!”’ oft since then, 

Yet when I bring that scene to mind, 
I’m but a child again. 





IMPROMPTU, 
On visiting the home of my childhood. 


Sweet, venerable spot! my earlier years 

Were spent in thee, so free from anxious fears 

And dark, dejected care, I fondly deemed 

That peace would always shine which on my boy- 
hood beamed! 


-ye here in a night like this? 





But ah! too soon, too early have I known, 

Pleasures appear—-they twinkle---and are gone! 

"T is but a world of sorrow, grief and pain, 

Joy may succeed our grief, but grief returns again! 
E. T. W. 


———_—— 


PBB LDI IS 


Tue whole of human virtue may be re- 
duced to speaking the truth always, and 
doing good to others. 





SANDY WRIGHT AND THE ORPHAN. 

Earty in the monthof April, 1734, three 
Cromarty boatmen connected with the cus- 
tom-house were journeying along the miser- 
able road which at this period winded along 
between the capital of the highlands and 
that of the kingdom; they had already trav- 
elled since morning more than thirty miles 
through the wild highlands of I verness-shire, 
and were now toiling along the steep side 
of an uninhabited valley of Badenoch. 

The gloom of evening, deepened by a 
coming snow-storm, was closing round them 
as they entered one ofthe wildest recesses of 
the valley, an immense precipitous hollow, 
scooped out of the side of one of the hills; 
the wind began to howl through the cliffs, 
and the thickened flakes of snow to beat 
against their faces. The house in which 
they were to pass the night was still ten 
milesaway. ‘It will be a terrible night, 
lads, in the Moray Frith,” said the foremost 
traveller, a broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
strong-looking man, of about five feet eight ; 
‘*T would ill like to hae to beat up through 
the drift along the rough shores of Cadboll ; 
it was in just such a night as this, ten years 
ago, that old Walter Hogg went down in 
the Red Sally.” ‘It will beas terrible a 
night, I’m feared, just were we are, in the 
black strath of Badenoch,” said one of the 
men behind, who seemed much fatigued ; 
‘‘T wish we were a’ safe in the clachan.” 
** Hoot, man,” said Sandy Wright, the first 
speaker, “it cannot now be muckle mair 
nor saix miles afore us, an we'll hae the 
tail of the glooming for half an hour yet.— 
But Gude save us! what's that?” he ex- 
claimed, pointing to a little figure that seem- 
ed sitting by the side of the road, about twen- 
tv yards before him; ‘it’s surely a fairy.” 
The figure rose from its seat, and came up 
staggering, apparently from weakness, to 
meet them. It was a boy, scarcely more 
than ten years of age. **Oh, my — boy,” 
said Sandy Wright, ‘“‘ what can hae taken 
‘| was a go- 
ing to Edinburgh to my friends,” replied 
the boy ; *‘ for my mother died, and left me 
among the freme ; but I’m tired, tired, and 
canna walk farther, and I’!l be lost, I’m 
feared, inthe youndrift.” ‘ Thatye winna, 
my puir barn, if J can help it,” said the 
boatman; **gi’es a haud o’ your han’,” 
grasping as he spoke the extended hand of 
the boy; ‘“dinna tine heart, an’ lean on me 
as muckle’s ye can.” But the poor little 
fellow was already exhausted, and after a 
vain attempt to proceed, the boatman had 
to carry him on his back. The storm burst 
out in all its fury, and the travellers, half 
suffocated, and more than half blinded, had 
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to grope onwards along through the rough 
road, still more roughened by the snow 
wreaths that were gathering over it; they 
stopped at every fiercer blast, and turned 
their backs to the storm to recover breath, 
and every few yards they advanced, they had 
to stoop to the earth, to ascertain the direc- 
tion of their path by catching the outline of 
the nearer objects between them and the 
sky. After many a stumbleand fall, how- 
ever, and many a groan and exclamation 


from the two boatmen behind, who were |! 


well nigh worn out, they all reached the 
clachan in safety about two hours after night- 
fall. 

he inmates were seated around an im- 
mense peat fire, placed, according to the 
custom of the country, in the middle of the 
floor; they made way for the travellers, and 
Sandy Wright, drawing his seat nearer the 
fire, began to chafe the hands and feetof the 
boy, who was almost insensible from cold 
and fatigue. ** Bringusa mutchkin o’ bran- 
dy here,” said the boatman, * to drive out the 
cold fra our hearts, an’ as the supper canna 
be ready for a while yet, get me a piece for 
the boy; he has had a narrow escape, puir 
little fellow, an’ maybe there’s some one 
that would miss him, lanerly as he seems. 
Only hear how the win’ roars on the gable, 
an’ rattles at the winnocks and the door.— 
Oh, it’s an awfo’ night inthe Moray Frith!” 

Sandy Wright shared with the boy his 
supper and his bed, and on setting out the 
following morning, he brought him along 
with him, despite the remonstrances of the 
other boatmen, who dreaded his proving an 
incumbrance. The story of the little fellow, 
though simple, was very affecting. His 
mother, a poor widow, had lived for the five 
preceding years in the vicinity of Inverness, 
supporting herself and her boy by her skill 
as asempstress. As early as his sixth year, 
he had showed a predilection for reading, 
and with the anxious solicitude of a Scottish 
mother, she had wrought early and late to 
keep him at school; but her efforts were 
above her strength, and after a sore struggle 
of nearly four years, she at length sunk un- 
der them. 

“One day,” said the poor little boy, 
“‘when she was sick, two neighbor women 
came in, and she called me to her, and told 
me that when she should be dead I would 
need to go to Edinburgh, for [ had no friends 
anywhere else. Her own friends were there, 
she said, but they were poor, and couldna 
do muckle for me; and my father’s friends 
were there too, and they were gran’ and rich, 
though they wadna’ ownher. She told me 
no to be feared by the way, for that Provi- 
dence kent every bit o’t, and that he would 














make folk be kind to me. I have letters to 
show me the way to my mither’s friends 
when | reach the town, for I can read and 
write.” 

Throughout the whole of the journey 
Sandy Wright was as a father to him. He 
shared with him his meals and his bed, and 
usually for the last half-dozen miles of every 
stage he carried him on his back. Onreach- 
ing the Queensferry, however, the boatman 
found that his money was well nigh expend- 
ed. I must just try and get him across, 
thought he, without paying the fare. Sandy 
Wright does so with much difficulty. ‘ An’ 
now, my boy,” said he, as they reached the 
head of what is now Leith Walk, “I hae 
business to do at the custom-house, an’ some 
money to get; but I must first try and find 
out your friends for ye. Look at your let- 
ters, and tell me the street an’ the number 
where they put up.” The boy untied his 
bundle, and named some place in the vicinity 
of the Grass-market, and in a few minutes 
they were walking up the High Street. 

“Oh, yonder is my aunt,” exclaimed the 
boy, to a young woman who was coming 
down the street; “ yonder is my mither’s 
sister; and away he sprung to meet her. 
She immediately recognized and welcomed 
him, and he introduced the boatman to her 
as the kind friend who had rescued him from 
the snow-storm and the ferryman. She re 
lated, in afew words, the story of the boy’s 
parents. His father had been a dissipated 
young man, of good family, whose follies 
had separated him from his friends; and the 
difference he had rendered irreconcilable by 
marrying a low-born but industrious and vir- 
tuous young woman, who, despite of her 
birth, was deserving of a better husband. 
“Two of his brothers,” said the woman, 
‘who are gentlemen of the law, were lately 
inquiring about the boy, and will, I hope, 
interest themselves in his behalf.” In this 
hope the boatman cordially joined. “ An’ 
now, my boy,” said he, as he bade him fare- 
well, ‘I have just one groat left yet; here 
it is ; better in your pocket than wi’ the gruff 
carle at the ferry. It’s an honest groat any 
how, an’ I’m sure I wish it luck.” 

Eighteen years elapsed before Sandy 
Wright again visited Edinburgh. He had 
quitted it a robust powerful man of forty- 
seven, and he returned to it a gray-headed 
old man of sixty-five. His humble fortunes, 
too, were sadly in the wane. His son Wil- 
liam, a gallant young fellow, who had risen 
ina few years on the score of merit alone 
from the forecastle to a lieutenancy, had 
headed, under Admiral Vernon, some des- 
perate enterprise, from which he never re- 
turned; and the boatman himself, when on 
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the eve of retiring on a small pension from 
his long service in the custom-house, was 
dismissed without a shilling on the charge 
of having connived at the escape of a smug- 
gler. He was slightly acquainted with one 
of the inferior clerks in the Edinburgh cus- 
tom-house, and in the slender hope that this 
person might use his influence in his behalf, 
and that that influence might prove power- 
ful enough to get him reinstated, he had 
now travelled from Cromarty to Edinburgh, 
a weary journey of near two hundred miles. 
He had visited the clerk, who had given him 
scarcely any encouragement, and he was 
now waiting for him in astreet near George’s 
Square, where he had promised to meet 
him in less than half an hour. But more 
than two hours had elapsed, and Sandy 
Wright, fatigued and melancholy, was saun- 
tering slowly along the street, musing on 
his altered circumstances, when a gentle- 
man who had passed him with the quick 
hurried step of a person engaged in busi- 
ness, stopped abruptly a few yards away, 
and returning at a much slower pace eyed 
him steadfastly as he repassed. He again 
came forward, and stood. ‘Are you not 
Mr. Wright!” he enquired. “My name, 
sir, is Sandy Wright,” said the boatman, 
touching his bonnet. The face of the stranger 
glowed with pleasure, and grasping him b 
the hand, “Oh, my good kind friend Sandy 
Wright,” he exclaimed, “ often, often have 
I enquired after you, but no one could tell 
me where you resided, or whether you 
were living or dead. Come along with me; 
my house is in the next square. What! 
not remember me! ah, but it will be ill 
with me whenI cease to remember you. I 
am Hamilton, an advocate—but you will 
scarcely know me as that.” 

The boatman accompanied him to an ele- 
gant house in George’s Square, and was 
ushered into a splendid apartment, where 
sat a young lady engaged inreading. “* Who 
of all the world have [ found,” said the ad- 
vocate to the lady, “but good Sandy Wright, 
the kind brave man who rescued me when 
perishing in the snow, and who was so 
true a friend to me when | had no friend 
besides. The lady welcomed the boatman 
with one of her most fascinating smiles, 
and held out her hand. ‘* How happy I 
am,” she said, “that we should have met 
with you. Often has Mr. Hamilton told 
me of your kindness to him, and regretted 
that he should have no opportunity of ac- 
knowledging it.” The boatman made one 
of his best bows, but he had no words for so 
fine a lady. 

The advocate inquired kindly after his 
concerns, and was told of his dismissal from 

















the custom-house: he made application on 
his behalf, keeping him in the meantime in 
his house, and treating him with the atten- 
tions of a son, in which he was joined by 
his lovely wife. 


A fortnight passed away very agreeably 
to the boatman, but at length he began ta 
weary sadly of what he termed the life of a 
gentleman. He sighed after his little smo- 
ky cottage, and the “puir auld wife.” 
‘Just remain with us one week longer,” 
said the advocate, ‘‘ and I shall learn in that 
time the result of my application. You 
are not now quite so active aman as when 
you carried me ten miles through the snow, 
and frightened the tall ferryman, and so I 
shall secure for you a passage in one of the 
Leith traders.” Ina few days after the ad- 
vocate entered the apartment, his eyes 
beaming with pleasure, and a packet in his 
hand, ‘*This is from London,” he said, as he 
handed it to his lady; ‘it intimates to us 
that one Alexander Wright, a custom-house 
boatman, is to retire from the service ona 
pension. of twenty pounds per annum.” 

But why dwell longer on the story? San- 
dy Wright parted from his kind friends, and 
returned to Cromarty, where he dieu in the 
spring of 1789, in the eighty-second year of 
his age. ‘Folk hae aye to learn,” he used 
to say, ‘an’ for my own part, I was a saxty- 
year scholar afore [ kent the meaning of the 
verse, ‘Cast thy bread on the waters, and 
thou shalt find it after many days.’ ” 





STANZAS. 
I. 


Iv’e thought of thee, dearest, 
When Nature was still, 
And I’ve wandered beside 
The meandering rill! 
Il. 


I’ve thought of thee, dearest, 
’Mid tempest and storm : 
My hope and my guide, 
Thy own fairest form! 
III. 


I’ve thought of thee, dearest, 
When pensive and sad: 
And the thought of thy smile 

Has made my heart glad! 


IV. 


I'll think of thee, dearest, 
For ever and aye, 
Bright star of my hope, 
And light of my way! 
NICHOLAS. 
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EDITORIAL SOLILOQUIES 


» ON CURRENT LITERATURE, AND THINGS THEREUNTO APPERTAINING. 





Silence and morn! and solitude and peace! How fit an hour for a poet’s meditation. The 
world sleeps !—the deep sleep that preceeds the waking hour! Labor yet prolongs her rest, and 
waits ihe call of the busy world ere she resumes her toil. And squalid Poverty is unconscious 
of the world’s contempt, and dreams of affluence and wealth, albeit shrinking and doubting 
even in her dreams! And pallid Want and ravenous Hunger are yet a little longer to be uncon- 
scious of their wretchedness ! and thon, alas! all must wake up to the sadder scenes of this 
chequered life ! 


Silence andsolitude! And yetwe are notalone, for we have been holding converse with the sons 
of men who trod this Earth, ere formany days, itbecame atrackless waste of turbid waters. Onour 
table, and occasionally in our hands, hasbeen the second numberof Harpers’ ILLuminaTED Binre.— 
These gentlemen have done worthily in putting into the hands of the “ million” so beautiful, and 
attractive, and cheap an edition of Taz Book which is the source and centre of all that is holy 
in truth, pure in morals, sublime in science, rich in poetry and commanding in eloquence. We 
hope that no family will be without this unique copy of the Inspired Records, that their children, 
embracing this opportunity of familiarizing themselves with the scenes and incidents of sacred 
history, thus pictorially represented, may also be led to “read, mark, learn and inwardly digest” 
its salutary and consolatory truths. 


Here, also published by the Harpers’, are two beautiful volames—beautiful both as to typogra- 
phy and subject—being Kendall’s “ Narrative of the Santa Fé Expedition.” We greet the books 
with pleasure, and thank Messrs. Harpers’ for sending them. The history of this “‘ Expedition” 
is pretty well known, and the sufferings of the author have been partially recounted to the public 
through various channels. Yet these volumes are full of novelty and interest from beginning to 
end. Weadmire theauthor’scheerfulness amid the gloom thatoft surrounded him, and we marvel 
at the habits of close observation which he must have habitually cultivated under the pressure of 
privations, that would have entirely prostrated the faculties of most men. There is a mirthful- 
ness, and a racy wit, even at the expense of his own misfortunes, which rivets the attention and 
and makes you loath to lay down the book. The author scarce need to have told us that “he 
belongs rather to the school of laughing, than crying philosophers—to a class who would rather 
see a smile on the face of melancholy than a tear in the eye of mirth.” Well, perhaps he is right, 
and has been brought up in a good school. 

But we must read you some portions of this work, dear reader. First, listen to the author's 
averment as to the real—for some have called it the ostensible—object of his mission : 


“That an enterprise, so purely commercial in its aspect, was intended for a hostile invasion of 
Mexico, did not, as I have already stated, enter the mind of any one at the time—at least not in 
Texas, where the inhabitants should be best able to judge. That a military force of some three 
hundred men accompanied the expedition is well known, and it is equally well known that the 
route across the prairies, whether by the San Saba or the Red River, would lead directly through 
the very heart of the Camanche and Caygue country, inhabited by Indians who are foes alike to 
both Mexicans and Texans. It, cannot be considered very strange, then, that in a country so 
infested with hostile savages as Texas is, where a man hardly dares go out to catch his horse 
without a rifle and pair of pistols about him, a military force accompanied this expedition. The 
number of men was really not larger than that which accompanied the earlier Missouri enterpri- 
ses; and large as it was, it did not prove sufficient for the purposes intended, many valuable 
lives being taken, and a large number of horses stolen, by the Indians we encountered on the 
route. These remarks I have made to counteract assertions put forth by the ignorant few, that 
the very fact of a military force being sent with the expedition was proof sufficient of its original 
hostile intentions. They would have had us, forsooth, start off with walking-sticks and umbrellas, 
and been scalped to a man in order to prove our object pacific. Perhaps their knowledge of the 
barbarians, through whose territory we were to pass, was of a piece with that of a very worthy 
agent sent to Texas, some years ago, by the French government. This gentleman planned an 
excursion after buffalo, directly into the hunting-grounds of the Camanches, to be accompanied 
only by two of his friends with servants. On being told of the certainty that he would be killed, 
he confidently remarked that he should carry the flag of France with him—the Camanches would 
never dare insult that!” 
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Our author gives so tempting a description, on page 73, of a night spent in “extensive lodg- 
ings,” to wit, the open air, that really we feel quite romantic, and are not sure that on some 


“ Beauteous, balmy summer’s night,” 


we shall not try the same lodgings, especially as he gives us a novel plan for obtaining sleep—~viz 1 
“just count the stars.” We guess, by the way, to do that would keep a man awake a few hours. 
To try to count them would, we imagine, be a good soporific—a regular mesmerising process. 

But listen to an old hunter’s story, and then the book must, like our city fathers’ ordinances, 
“lay on the table.” We doso reluctantly, however, and you need not be surprised if our pages 
are often enriched with extracts from its contents. Meantime purchase a copy, it is well written, 
and well got up, and would grace that snug little library of your’s admirably : 


“ The stories this night in camp were all in relation to buffalo, the abundance of ‘sign’ in the 
shape of tracks, and places where the grass had been eaten close, plainly denoting that we were 
in the vicinity of a large herd. The old campaigners, and there were many among us, told stories 
of the immense number they had seen at a time, while the harum-scarum youngsters of the camp 
would listen eagerly to their tales, manifesting, at the same time, a restless impatience to be among 
the huge monarchs of the prairies. 


“¢ How many buffalo did you ever see at one time?’ asked a young man, whose greatest 
achievement had been the bringing down a fat buck, addressing one of the oldest backwogdsmen 
in camp. 

“¢Can’t say, exactly—probably between twoand three million !’ replied the old one, with acool, 
matter-of-fact indifference, as muck as to say that he was keeping as near the truth as possible. 


“T was an attentive listener to this conversation, and could not but remark the singular expres- 
sion on the countenance of the young man. At first, he partially closed his left eye, and opening 
his right to its utmost width, gazed intently in the face of the old hunter with a look half comic, 
half incredulous. Then, as if thinking he might not have fully understood the answer to his 
question, he turned his head to one side, somewhat after the manner of a hog in an oak grove 
listening for the fall of an acorn, and curving his left hand into the form ofa half-moon and placin 
it behind his ear, so as to be certain of hearing every word, he again addressed his older — 
more-experienced friend with ‘Perkaps I mistoek your answer—what number of buffalo did you 
say you had seen at one time ?’ 


‘“** Between two and three million!’ repeated the old one, with a countenance as immovable as 
though it had been made of cast iron. 

“«« Y.e-s,’ drawled the younster, with that peculiar tone and expression which signify that one 
neither believes nor disbelieves a story, or in other words, intimating that while he did not wish 
the old campaigner to think he altogether discredited the number, he was at the same time anxious 
to avoid being considered over credulous by entirely swallowing a story which might possibly 
be intended asaquiz. As for myself, I did not believe a word the old hunter said, but rather 
thought he was indulging an appetite for which all of his class are notorious, that of ‘ stretching’ 
their stories far beyond the line between the probable and incredible. Since then, however—in 
fact the very next day—lI ‘saw sights’ which induced me to alter my mind, and to give the aged 
borderer more credit for keeping within the bounds of probability than I was at first willing to 
accord him. I do not say that I have seen ‘between twoand three million’ at the same time ; 
but I have stood upon a high roll of the prairie, with neither tree nor bush to obstruct the vision 
in any direction, and seen these animals grazing upon the plain and darkening it at every point. 
There are perhaps larger herds of buffalo at present in northern Texas than anywhere else on the 
western prairies, their most formidable enemies, the Indians, not ranging so low down in large 

arties, on account of the whites; but I was told that every year their numbers were gradually 
decreasing, and their range, owing to the approach of white settlers from the east and south, 
becoming more and more circumscribed. It would seem almost impossible, especially to one 
who has seen them, numerous as the sands of the seashore, on their immense natural pastures, 
that the race can ever become extinct; but when he reflects upon the rapid strides civilization is 
making westward upon the domain of the buffalo, he is brought to feel that the noble race will 
soon be known only as a thing of the past.” 


Here is a cheap copy of “ THEopore, or THE CuiLp or tHE Seas,” by Professor I. H. Ingra- 
ham, published by Edward P. Williams, Boston. Cheap! did we say? No! it would not be 
cheap at any price. We speak not, dear reader, of the author’s production, but of the publish- 
er’s. We are sick at heart of these miserable apologies for books, printed with all manner of 
types, upon any sort of paper, waste paper or other refuse. Look at the 7th page, one half 
bourgeois, and the other half minion! Spirit of types and printing presses what have we here! on 
page 26 and 27. Well, this is rich! or at least there is abundance of “ fat,” and that is the same thing ! 
Lines a quarter of an inch apart! Page 34 ought to be headed “ Leads and no Leads,” for it is 


equally divided between the two! And then we have all shades of color! We have seen books 
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not a few in our day, but this transcends them all! Why, the man whocould print such a book, 
ought to be made to swallow his types as blue pills, and his ink as a black draught, and have 
them administered hymeopathically—infinitessimally, For the honor of the trade let us have no 
more such contemptible specimens of typography. For ourselves, we declare war to the 
knife against them, from whomsoever they proceed. The price, even if it were a cent for a 
hundred pages, is no justification—no, not even an apology—for such positive slovenliness. It is 
injustice to the trade, to the reader, and to the author, as in this instance it is to Professor Ingra- 
ham, who has done justice to his subject, as he usually does, and has received ruinous injustice 
from his printer, or publisher. 


Let us look for a minute or two at Nos. 30 and 31 of Harper’s Library of Select novels, though 
it must be but a glance. No. 30 is “Tue Heretic,” translated from the Russian of Lasercunt- 
xorr.”” The scenes of this novel are laid in acountry, of the resources of which few novelists 
have availed themselves, strange as it may seem that a country so rich in materials for fiction and 
romance, should be so long overlooked. As a specimen of the style of the work, we will read 
you the following description of himself by Bartholomew, interpreter to the great Lord and Ise- 
sar, Ivaan Vassilieoitch—excuse our pronunciation, for these are fearful names. 

“There entered a man of forty, or rather more; as in Borodatii’s case it was the beard that 
had the pre-eminence, in this man it was the nose—a wonder of a nose! It was narrow at the 
bridge, but spread out towards the nostrils like a funnel, and was speckled all over with purple 
pimples. His little lips, affectedly pinched and protruded forwards, wore the expression of pre- 
paring to play on the flute ; they appeared, under the hair of the chestnut beard and moustache— 
They appeared—the deuce take it! I have lost the comparison ; it has slipped from my memo- 
ry into an abyss—’tis gone, and I cannot catch it again. Ladies and gentlemen, you must make a 
new one for yourselves. The interpreter’s little eyes expressed any thing but inditference to the 
feminine sex; and, but for the forty years, and something more, for the frequent pranks and visits 
to the cellar, which had decorated his forehead with divers significant hieroglyphics, and left 
bald patches on his pate,—but for the pimples on his nose, and but for one ot his legs, which 
loved subordination, and always waited till the other stepped out—but for all these little circum- 
stances, I say, you would have thought Master Interpreter a very charming man. At least he 
considered himself as such.” 


No. 31 is “ Tue Jew.” Brief, but expressive title! What associations are awakened! what re- 
membrances of an ancient and mighty people, now “ bowed down tu the dust!’ And the badge 
of his nation is borne by every individual—sorrowful, nay debased ; yet ever clinging to a fondly 
cherished hope that his people shall one day “return with singing unto Zion’’—a hope that se- 
cludes him within the sanctuary of his own tribe—aye, and a hope that shall yet be realized, in 
that glorious day when one universal fellowship and peace shall unite the nations of the earth 
Well drawn are the features, both good and evil, of the national character in the work before us. 
Ben David, the principal character, is a favorable specimen, and Zodiah, his servant, an unfavora- 
ble one,—an apostate and a villain. The heroine is Esther, Ben David’sdaughter. But the sub- 
ordinate characters, both Jews and Christians, are numerous, and the succession of plots rapid 
and interesting. The “Jew” now before us is a very free version of a work, in five volumes, 
which has sold largely in Europe, and is unquestionably one of the better class of novels. 

Reader, we have little more to say to you at this sitting. We would not have you depart, how- 
ever, without examining a beautiful specimen of the engraver’s art which we have recently hung 
up in our sANCTUM saNcTorUM. Itis a splendid line engraving of a most elegant and tastefu | 
monument, now being erected at Edinburgh, to the memory of Sir Walter Scott. The engraving 
is by Mr. A. L. Drex, of this city. We believe that gentleman has published it at a low price, 
relying upona large sale, which the work richly merits, as it is really a very superior production. 











